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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TEL 


A few weeks ago more than a 
million, two hundred and twenty 
thousand share owners received the 
1952 Annual Report of the American 


I clephone and ‘Velegraph Company. 


On the cover is a picture of three 
transistors—the Bell Svstem inven- 
tion that mav prove to be one of the 
ercat landmarks of telephone Te- 
scarch. Inside are stories and pictures 
that show how the telephone busi- 


ness has grown in the past few vears. 
The report tells of new develop- 
ments: of telephones that answer 
themselves and record messages and 
how some day vou may dial your own 
Long Distance calls. 
It shows how close teamwork in 


research, manufacturing, and opera- 


The Story of Growth 


and of 


Things to Come 


RAPH COMPANY 


tions has helped keep down the cost 
of service in the face of rising prices. 


‘The report says: 


“This countrv has alwavs enjoved 
the best telephone service in the 
world. ‘Today, in the abundance and 
scope of the service —in its ability to 
meet new needs—in its importance 
to the welfare and security of the na- 
tion —the value of the telephone has 


reached a new high. 


The Bell Svstem intends and ex- 
pects to keep this value growing. 
Our research is charting new paths. 
Our laboratories and our telephone 
manufacturing and operating organ- 
izations work closely and effectively 


togcther and thev are all devoted 


to the common purpose of serving 
the public well. ‘Velephone people 
in all branches of the business have 
the will as well as the skill to provide 
an ever-improving service at the low- 


est possible cost. 


“We must prosper to serve well. 
We must serve well to prosper. We 
must have capable, well-paid em- 
plovees who find real opportunity in 
the business. We must think and 
act for the long run. 


“This policy is in the public inter- 
est and is the mainspring of all our 
effort. With eagerness and enthusi- 
asm, we look forward to rendering 
ever better and more valuable service 


to the nation.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Report w be 
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Spring tu Missouré 

St. Louis’ UNION STATION DECORATES to compare salaries they pay their 
our cover this month, and it is ap- own employees with those paid by 
parent that spring is in the air. With other firms; and the figures will also 
a population of more than 850,000 enable firms with branch offices to 
people, St. Louis is a bustling city make comparisons according to geo- 
with many manufacturing companies, graphical location. Looking to the 
a number of which returned question- future, there is an article scheduled 
naires in Dartnell’s recent salary sur- for May which concerns the unusual 
vey. Some of this information has employee relations’ setup at Armco 
been put into chart form and included Steel Corp. When it comes to em- 
in a story on salary ranges—starting ployee relations, Armco Steel seems 
on page 8 in this issue. Company to be a company of “firsts.’’ Another 
managers should find it interesting article covers reciprocal trading. 
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Need reports 


Just rent our 


Statistical Dept. 
by the hour! 


No need for important operating 
figures to get log-jammed in your 


offices. 


Let us compile and analyze your 
figures for you on_ high-speed 
punched card machines. This will 
save you money too, since you 
will be paying only for the time 


it takes to do your work. 


We can do your sales analyses, 
price studies, expense distributions 

practically any kind of ac- 
counting or statistical tabulations. 


Why not get further details now? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO @ BOSTON oe _ DETROIT 
MONTREAL e@ TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York 13, N. Y. 
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First-Day Jitters 


To the Editor: 

When I hire a new girl for our of- 
fice, ] have her start to work at noon 
on the first day and pay her for the 
full day. 

This half day of torture passes be- 
fore she realizes it, reducing the 
nervous tension one generally goes 
through on a new job, as we all well 
remember when we faced the same 
ordeal 

While I have only hired about a 
dozen girls on this basis since October 
1950, every one of them told me how 
much she appreciated my considera- 
tion for her feelings on this first day 
of work. 

Thought you might be interested in 
passing this on to your other sub- 
scribers. In fact, I think this same 
plan would pay dividends if it was 
also applied to factory workers. 
JOSEPH T. BELL, assistant treasure? 
Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co., Ohio 
Division, Alliance, Ohio. 


Profit-Sharing Plans 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Conant, in his article on profit 
sharing in your March issue, seems 
to consider profit sharing an extension 
of the direct incentive system. The 
fact of the matter is, it needn’t be a 


(Courtesy of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.) 
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direct incentive at all, and many suc- 
cessful plans aren't, although they 
contribute greatly to the over-all ef- 
ficiency of the companies using them 

Generally speaking, profit-sharing 
plans serve as direct incentives in rel- 
atively small plants. Where they do, 
they frequently work very well; but 
there are many successful profit- 
sharing plans in operation in medium 
and large plants, where the incentive 
factor scarcely exists. And there are 
many successful deferred profit-shar- 
ing plans, and these certainly are not 
successful because of their incentive 
features. 

The plans are successful, never- 
theless, because they engender real 
labor-management understanding 
From management's viewpoint, such 
plans could easily be justified on this 
count alone. But they have the added 
advantage of being the means for 
providing employees with a sound 
education in economics. Profit shar- 
ing, I think, is a positive approach to 
the labor-management problem, and 
is not in any sense a “defense” against 
union assault. More than 40 per cent 
of the regular members of the Coun- 
cil of Profit Sharing Industries have 
union contracts. And there is some 
evidence that even national union 
leadership is beginning to look with 
greater favor upon profit sharing 

Mr. Conant points out that profit 
sharing should be done at reasonably 
short intervals, and that it should 
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have direct connection with the out- 


put of the product. I would agree 
With the first recommendation, but DUPLICATE vie) BRIGHT 
I think his second recommendation is e 

questionable, since it is based on his 

tendency to consider profit sharing 

as another direct incentive system. fete] Jj i 3 A MINUTE IN 


It can, and frequently does, have a 


direct connection with output; but 7 
again, it needn't have. 
Mr. Conant appears to favor “profit | 
sharing” figured on the basis of net 
sales, rather than net profits, because 


net sales figures are more easily pre- 

pared and may be shown more dis- IN ONE OPERA TION 
creetly. It seems to me, if an em- 
ployer is going to enter profit sharing, 

he should first of all be willing to ‘ its OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE. 
disclose his financial statements to = WRITE, DRAW, OR TRACE 
his employees. If he fails to do this, y . ~“-_ 

he will be missing one of the greatest p ’ Li e NO STENCILS! 

plus values he can achieve through - .¥ 

the introduction of a plan. Everyone y ” S, ¢ NO MATS! 

in business today is worried about , wo’ . Pee Me e NO INKING! 
giving employees economic education j 4 . 3 

One of the greatest things about a *| e NO MAKE-READY! 
profit sharing is the fact that it en- , ’ Fi 

ables employers to give employees 

economic education in the best pos- 

sible way—through active participa- 

tion, which assures a healthy interest 

in the way the business operates. 


There is one final and basic point SO SHARP! 


omitted by Mr. Conant. The essen- 

tiality of mutual trust, where any of SO CLEAN! 

these plans are concerned. If profit ° 

sharing is going to succeed, manage- 300 to 500 Copies from One Master 
ment must look on it as a means ol In Seconds .. for Pennies! . . In Red, 


quieting labor, for if employees look Blue, Green Purple and Black! 
on it as a suspicious gimmick which . ’ 





relieves management of the necessity 

of paying good wages, then the plan D ITTO D-] 
is almost certain not to work to the ®) 
advantage of either party. (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


The Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries, as I have mentioned, is a NOW —cur copy costs! Your DITTO original 


comparatively young’ organization, 
but it has grown phenomenally since 
it started in Cleveland a little more 
than 5 years ago, with a handful of 
member companies. Today, it has 
more than 600 firms which are mem- 
bers, ranging in size from small firms a minute, on any weight of card or paper, in 
employing only a few people, to such sizes from 3” x 5” to 9" x 14”. On short runs, 
nationally known companies as Sears, file your original, change data or pictures on 
Roebuck and Company; Eastman it if you like, and run more copies later. 
Kodak; Procter & Gamble; S. C See, try the new DITTO D-10! It has 
Johnson & Son; and the National wear- and corrosion-resisting stainless steel 
City Bank. 

I know of few organizations whose 
purpose is less self-seeking than the 


or “master” can reproduce up to 5 colors in 
one operation—of anything you trace, draw, 
write or type—in seconds, for pennies! 
Just snap your original on the new D-10 
and out come 300 to 500 vivid copies, at 120 2INTS 


parts. It has smooth, balanced action—makes 
an expert of any user. It’s surprisingly low in 
council's. Generally, we are interested cost. It’s just what you'd expect from the 
in seeing that the idea of profit shar- world leader in duplicating 

ing is thoroughly understood. We machines and supplies. 

have begun some much-needed re- 


search on the subject, and also pro- USED IN OVER 300 LINES OF 
vide some other services to members; BUSINESS TO MAKE COPIES ! DITTO INC 


but for the most part, our primary Gentlemen 
purpose is to do everything we can SALES LETTERS + SPECIFICATIONS (check your “ 
* BULLETINS o GRAPHS Send me liter 
+ WAPS * CONTRACTS ‘ olor Br on new 
Sqaeeeet *PRICE SHEETS +» MUSIC SCORES demonste.> 
WHEELER, JR., president, Pitney- MENUS + HOUSE ORGANS Name, Tice Stlation for 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn + QUOTATIONS, NOTICES Cie see 
; en BIDS * RADIO SCRIPTS | Pany.. 
Editor's Note: Interested readers * POSTCARDS » DRAWINGS Address, 
may get information on profit sharing + ESTIMATES » EXAMINATION t 
by writing to the Council of Profit iro _" pagel 
; : “ * NEWS RELEASES 
Sharing Industries First Nation: 7 
T nis R. . a ret sine eae eSTATEMENTS + LESSON SHEETS 
ower, AKTON &, 11O REPORTS 


. ve 
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me 
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to spread knowledge of its accom- 


plishments and potentialities._-W. H 
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... The All-Purpose UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 


Model E Accounting Machine 


What can you do with this low-cost machine? 


Just about every posting job that will ever come 
up in your business! 


This includes Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, 
Trial Balances, Payroll Records, Stock Records, Sales 
Analysis Records ...and many other applications. 


Operation of the Sundstrand Model E is simple... 
smooth... fast...easy. Even girls who have had 
absolutely no previous experience with this machine 
become proficient in a few hours... and pick up speed 
quickly. There are only 10 figure keys... which oper- 
ate by an effortless touch method, eliminating endless 
‘‘Head Swing”’ from media to keyboard to media. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION AB-4 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your folder S-6107 featuring the All- 
Purpose Low Cost Model E Accounting Machine. 

Name of Company 

Your Name and Title 

Street Address 


City 


4 


The machine’s ‘‘Mechanical Brain’’—a control plate 
that directs automatic operations, speeds work — mini- 
mizes errors. 


Whether your company is large or small, Underwood 
has just the right accounting machine for every pur- 
pose... for every purse*. 


For instance, the Underwood Sundstrand Model E, 
illustrated, has 2 registers...the Model C has 5 
registers ... the Model D, 10 registers. 


Call your local Underwood office today for a demon- 
stration of the accounting machine best suited for your 
use...or mail the coupon for full details today. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes—Subject to change without notice. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


( 


Typewriters 
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TM Hil Business 


Building Customers is a never- 
ending process. Nor can it begin 
too soon. Air lines seem to under- 
stand this better than any other 
type of transport. Example: At the 
Austin airport, two school teachers 
were conducting a large group of 
dancing, yelling, laughing children 
on a “field trip” through the air- 
port, ori March 12, 1953. A plane on 
Pioneer Air Lines Flight No. 52 
landed. Passengers debarked. The 
airport manager for Pioneer came 
to the teachers and told them to 
line up the kids and he would 
march them through the parked 
plane, if they would hurry. This 
was much more than the children 
or the teachers expected. And how 
it thrilled and excited the children. 
It was an experience the children 
may remember as long as they 
live. In our opinion this tour is a 
perfect example of good _ public 
relations. 


Beardsley Ruml is another fore- 
caster who, several years ago, 
named the exact starting date for 
the big depression. Mr. Ruml’s de- 
pression is now 5 or 6 years over- 
due. If and when it does come, the 
next depression will go down in 
history as having had more ad- 
vance agents than Ringling Bros. 
Circus. At church last Sunday our 
minister got into the act, assuring 
the congregation that a depression 
was sure to come. Well, if enough 
people keep on expecting it, it may 
arrive. But we sincerely hope they 
are all wrong——and it is quite pos- 
sible they are. 


Floyd A. Poetzinger, who, until 
his untimely death in March, was 
president of the Sales Executives 
Club of Chicago, made many con- 
tributions to selling but his 
greatest was the ‘Salute to Sell- 
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ing’”’ week planned to run from 
April 19 to April 25, 1953. The 
salute will begin on Sunday, April 
19, with “Selling Faith’ as a 
theme for sermons in the churches. 
The Monday following is Sales Ex- 
ecutives Day, followed by Inter- 
national Trade Day, Department 
Store and Specialty Shop Day, 
Chain Store Day, Wholesale Mar- 
ket Day, and Youth in Selling 
Day. We predict that the idea will 
spread rapidly all over the coun- 
try. It’s downright ironic that he 
did not live to see his sales idea 
realized. 


A. F. Wakefield, president of The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio, maker of light- 
ing fixtures and other products, an- 
nounces a 30 per cent price reduc- 
tion in his company’s all-luminous, 
plastic, suspended ceiling. The 
price reduction does not stem from 
lower labor or materials costs, but 
from several improvements in 
manufacturing methods. Seems to 
be smart business policy to pass on 
all possible reductions in costs to 
the consumer, via lower prices. 
Every such price reduction is an- 
other nail in the coffin of all the 
ideologies which oppose ours. 


O. Parker McComas, president of 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., re- 
cently told a group of financial 
analysts that the cigarette indus- 
try is in the midst of revolutionary 
changes in all phases of its activi- 
ties. Food outlets, supermarkets, 
and vending machines are increas- 
ingly important in cigarette distri- 
bution. It is estimated that by 
1958, or possibly sooner, 50 per 
cent of the smokers will be puffing 
away at the king size jobs, which 
are becoming increasingly popular. 
In 20 years, the industry has more 


than doubled its volume and its 
number of direct accounts. There 
was a time when the wholesalers 
took care of practically the entire 
distribution job for cigarettes and 
tobacco. But, as in many another 
industry, nothing is static and 
change is the order of the day. 


Victor Gruen, architect designer 
of J. L. Hudson’s $20 million 
Northland Regional Shopping 
Center in Detroit and The Dayton 
Company’s $12 million Southdale 
Regional Shopping Center near 
Minneapolis, told the annual Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 
that “The dramatic appearance of 
suburban shopping centers, spring- 
ing up all at once, may have the 
effect of a psychological shock 
treatment, arouse people from 
their lethargy, and set into motion 
forces to save the hearts of our 
cities.” Mr. Gruen asserts that our 
cities are sick. We have been harp- 
ing on this dramatic development 
of suburban shopping until some 
of our readers have chided us 
about it. We are glad to see some- 
body else pointing out the fact that 
our downtown shopping areas are 
doomed unless they are drastically 
improved, 


Expansion in the six-county area 
immediately around Chicago, an- 
nounced by industry, totals $38,- 
348,000 for the first 2 months of 
1953—almost $10 million more 
than for the same period of 1952. 
Who said industry had about com- 
pleted its expansion program! We 
need to learn that expansion never 
will be completed as long as our 
population continues to grow. 


Herbert E. Taylor, manager of the 
television transmitter division of 
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The sign of savings 


FOR OVER 100,000 AMERICAN BUSINESSES 


Wherever you find Addresso- 
graph plates you find repetitive 
writing being done at lowest 
possible cost. 


The Addressograph plate 
is a symbol of the tremendous 
savings that can be made 
through mechanized writing of 
business information that must 
be written more than once. 
You save time, you cut costs, 
you eliminate errors and you 
make many new paperwork 
short-cuts possible. 


Addressograph methods 
work efficiently in the office— 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —- BIG 


in the factory—in the ware- 
house—or out in the field... 


wherever the job has to be done. 


Machines that range from 
simple hand operated units 
to automatic models that 
combine writing, accounting, 
statistical and duplicating 
operations in a single run are 
at your command. Scores of 
Addressograph plate styles — 
from the simple Credit Plate to 


a large variety of card-index 
plates—assure the right writ- 
ing unit for your requirements. 


Put up this sign of savings 
in every department of your 
business. Let Addressograph 
save you time and money. Call 
the nearby Addressograph 
office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio — Simpli- 
fied Business Methods. 


© 1952 AM Corp 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 


BUSINESS -~ EVERY BUSINESS 
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Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc., is predicting that closed- 
circuit television will be used on a 
much bigger scale by business and 
industry in the future. “It looms 
as a business, scientific, and indus- 
trial tool whose potential is limited 
only by the imagination and fore- 
sight of those who use it,” he de- 
clares. May be a good idea to put 
this down as a subject to watch. 


Chain Drug Stores are turning to 
self-service operations as rapidly 
as possible, says a recent report by 
Chain Store Age. Actually, 34 per 
cent of the nation’s chain drug 
stores are not operated wholly, or 
to a significant degree, as self- 
service stores. Which means that in 
still another field, merchandise 
must be packaged to sell itself, 
without the aid of store sales- 
people. There are 282 stores which 
are completely self-service, and 
2,653 which are self-service or 
semi-self-service. Still another case 
proving our oft-repeated statement 
that no business is static. 


Malcolm P. Ferguson, president 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation, re- 
cently told his stockholders about 
certain important new trends in 
industry. Some of them are: The 
rapidity with which new materials 
are being introduced; virtual dis- 
appearance of yesterday’s distrust 
of automatic controls—electronic, 
hydraulic, and other types; and, 
the increasing pressure of sales 
competition which puts a premium 
on new selling features which must 
be incorporated into thousands of 
products for industrial and con- 
sumer markets. Sounds to us as if 
a study of these three items would 
be a major assignment for every 
company’s top-management group. 


Harlow H. Curtice, new president 
of General Motors Corporation, be- 
gan his career by answering a blind 
ad in a newspaper which asked 
for a bookkeeper. This was in 1914, 
and Mr. Curtice got the job. The 
company didn’t know it, but it 
hired the future president of Gen- 
eral Motors that day in 1914. May- 
be you hired your company’s fu- 
ture president today. Anyway, it’s 
a good idea to aim high, even when 
hiring for minor jobs. That’s the 
way a real organization is built. 


“Wall Street Journal’ reports 
that tavern business is slipping, 
bartenders are losing their jobs, 
and tippling is moving to the na- 
tion’s living rooms. Well, it’s about 
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time. The promised good behavior 
in taverns, which the liquor in- 
terests predicted when the farce of 
prohibition was ended in 1933, just 
has not developed. We are not the 
slightest bit squeamish; but the 
language, behavior, sanitation, de- 
portment, and general appearance 
found in a high percentage of 
taverns is disgusting. We see little 
improvement over the _ old-time 
saloon, in which at least most 
bartenders knew how to mix 
drinks. Many bartenders today 
have no more skill than the soda- 
jerk whose lack of skill has about 
spelled the doom of soda fountains, 
or at least has turned many of 
them into quick-lunch counters. 
When will the liquor industry learn 
that chromium-plated fronts and 
fixtures do not necessarily mean a 
well-run retail outlet? As might be 
expected, the tavern keepers put 
the blame on everyone and every- 
thing but themselves. We think the 
sales loss is largely due to the fact 
that too many taverns just plain 
stink. Anybody agree? 


Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, presi- 
dent of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, de- 
clares the policy of “scrapping” 
workers at 65 is archaic. He points 
out that medical science and new 
drugs have lengthened man's life 
from 49 years to 68 years (aver- 
age), and that the time is at hand 
to extend man’s working life. He 
says that if we do not do some- 
thing about it, we may be con- 
fronted by a potential labor sur- 
plus of 30 million workers by 1980. 
One way to utilize the older man 
who cannot keep step with the fast 
pace of big companies and big 
cities is to transfer the older men 
to smaller towns, where the busi- 
ness of getting to and from work 
is less arduous. We would like to 
see America’s big corporations 
combine on a study of the possibili- 
ties of making greater use of older 
men in the smaller cities and 
small towns of the country. The 
older man’s experience is sadly 
needed in these communities, 
where he would still be useful, but 
not have to maintain the break- 
neck pace of the big cities. 


Al N. Seares, vice president of 
Remington Rand Inc., told the Of- 
fice Executives Association of New 
York that “the capacity of man- 
agement to increase efficiency and 
reduce costs is unlimited if modern 
fact-finding methods and_ proce- 
dures are properly utilized. He ad- 


vocates segregation of planning 
from operations. In the same talk 
he offered nine other suggestions, 
all good, but we think this one— 
the segregation of planning from 
operations—-may be the most im- 
portant. Practically all failure to 
plan ahead in business is due to 
the fact that the staff people are 
so busy with operating tasks and 
routine jobs that they simply can- 
not plan. You can’t sit down and 
plan for 30 minutes as you can 
dictate the mail or check an ex- 
pense report. Thank you, Mr. Al, 
for this splendid suggestion. 


Louis W. Dawson, president of 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, reports that his com- 
pany had a gross yield of 4.15 per 
cent on new investments made dur- 
ing 1952, compared with 3.77 per 
cent for 1951. The better yield, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dawson, reflected 
generally higher interest rates and 
the company’s program to develop 
new investments at better returns. 
Which reminds us to suggest that 
the time to buy new equipment 
and to expand is when interest 
rates are low and labor costs are 
high. If you have an expansion 
plan being held in abeyance, better 
dust it off, or you may have to pay 
higher interest rates for future 
expansion or modernization funds. 


Lawrence A. Appley, president of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation, reminds us that while tech- 


nological development has _ been 
emphasized in the past, and will 
not be slackened in the future, the 
great developments of the future 
will be in the realm of human re- 
sources. ‘‘The pace of developments 
in this area,” he says, “during the 
next 10 to 20 years, will make the 
miraculous technical developments 
of the last 20 years look like a 
snail's pace.”” One more point, Mr. 
Appley. Business does not have to 
invest millions in developing 
human resources as it does in de- 
veloping technical resources, which 
often require many millions for 
equipment. 


Highway Maintenance, a prob- 
lem which concerns every state in 
the Union, is growing in magni- 
tude. For example, 40 per cent of 
the total road mileage in America 
is used by fewer than 10 vehicles 
daily, according to American Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee. 
New highways are not being built 
fast enough to replace the high- 
ways that are wearing out. 





Salary Ranges in 
304 Offices 


A Dartnell Survey 





What effect will the lifting of pay curbs have on office 
salaries—especially the pay ranges of skilled employees 
such as secretaries and business machine operators now in 
short supply? For more than 30 years Dartnell has con- 


ducted company-by-company surveys of pay ranges and 
pay plans in selected offices, whenever economic condi- 


tions made it important for our subscribers to have up-to- 


date information. 


The data presented in this summary are taken from an ex- 
tensive survey conducted by our editorial staff in February 
1953 and cover salaries and supplementary pay for the 
calendar year 1952. Detailed company-by-company data 
are available in a special release to subscribers who wish 


to have it in considering salary adjustments. 





N terms of current dollars, the 

pay ranges of secretaries were 
at an all-time high when this study 
was completed. A check of help- 
wanted ads in the newspapers of 
various cities indicates salaries of- 
fered new employees range well 
over twice, and in some cases three 
times, what employers were offer- 
ing for the same work prior to 
World War II. In San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, ads offering to 
pay as high as $100 a week for 
experienced secretaries were not 
unusual. Of course, want = ads 
usually mention the salary paid 
only when it is higher than the 
going rate. 

The lowest paid jobs were adver- 
tised in Boston and cities of the 
Deep South, where the top offer 
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was $65. Taking New York as 
representative, since it is the 
largest employer of secretaries, the 
most-mentioned starting salary of- 
fered experienced secretaries was 
$75, ranging down to $55—the 
average was $60. This, of course, 
is exclusive of all indirect compen- 
sation such as retirement pay, 
longer vacations, and hospitaliza- 
tion. And the trend seems to be 
slowly upward as the demand for 
these and related skills grows. The 
practice is to hold down the start- 
ing pay of those who claim to be 
secretaries, but who all too often 
are just stenographers with 2 
years’ experience, and to make an 
adjustment in their pay after they 
have had an opportunity to demon- 
strate their secretarial skills. They 


have therefore a “temporary” 
status until they “prove out.” 

The average pay range of em- 
ployed secretaries, and likewise of 
skilled business machine opera- 
tors, curiously enough is not a 
great deal higher than what these 
same companies are paying new 
employees. This suggests the 
dilemma faced by employers when 
the supply of available office work- 
ers fails to keep up with the de- 
mand. To fill replacements they 
find it necessary to offer more 
than they are paying those who 
previously held the job, or the es- 
tablished minimum and maximum 
rate for that job classification. 

Since there is no such thing as a 
secret in an office, the fact that 
new employees are receiving 
higher salaries than others pres- 
ently doing the same work, causes 
unrest and moves employees to 
start looking around for a job in 
some other company where they 
can get a few dollars more a week. 
Usually there is pressure from 
home to feed their discontent. So 
we find a rising rate of turnover in 
skilled office jobs—especially ma- 
chine operators-— and, in the 
process, starting salaries are mov- 
ing up at a faster rate than the 
pay of employees in similar job 
classifications. With the freeze off, 
bidding for good office help is cer- 
tain to become more spirited, and 
will continue until a business re- 
cession changes the picture. 

Another angle of this problem of 
office salaries is that the higher 
wages go, the more offices will be 
mechanized. An office which could 
afford to write names over and 
over when the going rate for ad- 
dressers was $12 a week, can no 
longer afford that luxury now that 
the average minimum wage is $45 
a week. A business that hand- 
posted its ledgers when capable 
bookkeepers were to be had for 
$25 a week, would be foolish in- 
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deed not to mechanize its account- 
ing system when the going salary 
for an experienced bookkeeper is 
$100 a week. 

While one might suppose this 
trend to mechanize offices would 
increase the available supply of 
office workers, and in turn exert a 
downward pressure on _ salary 
ranges, actually the reverse has 
been true. Because of mechaniza- 
tion, offices have been able to cut 
their accounting and other costs 
often as much as one-half, en- 
abling them to pay higher wages. 
The increase in paperwork under 
a controlled economy plus _ infla- 
tion, has more than taken up any 
slack in worker supply. As was the 
case when the Linotype was in- 
vented and printers feared it would 
mean an end to their jobs, it ac- 
tually created jobs. 

In the same way, when the type- 
writer was introduced, clerks then 
employed to write letters in long- 
hand for their employers viewed 
with alarm the possibility that the 
“writing machine’ would lead to 
their losing their jobs. But they 
didn’t. Actually the introduction of 
“writing machines” brought on a 
new era in business management 
and business communications. 
Where there were 10 persons em- 
ployed writing letters in longhand 
when Mr. Sholes invented the 
typewriter, now thousands do that 
sort of work at a weekly salary, 
as we have seen, many times what 
the man in the alpaca coat used to 
receive. And he had to work 12 
hours a day, 6 days a week, and 
probably was docked if he became 
sick! 

The current Dartnell survey of 
office salaries, in which 304 se- 
lected establishments cooperated 
with our editors, reflects a fear 
which seems to be gaining head- 
way that the time may not be far 
off when downward adjustments in 
pay structures will have to be 
made—indeed some industries are 
making them already. 

There is a doubt whether con- 
sumer spending can be stepped up 
sufficiently to offset a curtailment 
in defense spending, unless taxes 
are sharply reduced. This does not 
seem likely now. The bottom 80 
per cent of our population, where 
the mass of consumer demand 
rests, holds only 7 per cent of the 
gross national savings. So we find 
employers hedging against a pos- 
sible shakedown next year, or 
even this fall, by making pay in- 
creases conditional—that is to say 
in a form so that take-home pay 
can be easily adjusted as the buy- 
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1952 Pay Averages for Eight Jobs by Geographical Area 


Light figures show low and high averages; dark figures show median averages 


Account- Tabu- 
ing lating 

Machine | Machine 

Operator | Operator 


No. of 
Compa- 
nies Re- 
porting 


Dictating Address- 


Machine 
Operator 


Billing 
Account- | Machine 
ant Operator 


Office Secre- ing 
Manager tary Machine 
Operator 
$45.25 | $ 52.00 


46.63 64.13 
48.00 76.25 


$43.00 
16.75 
50.50 


$ 92.67 $40.86 
102.50 


110.33 


$46.00 
16.34 
46.67 


$51.64 
59.28 
66.92 
51.47 
60.04 
68.60 
49.71 78.00 
56.33 85.09 
62.95 92.17 
64.51 82.89 
65.90 92.81 
67.29 102.72 


$100.33 
120.00 
139.66 


NEW ENGLAND 


47.46 
52.72 
61.97 


$5.90 
50.45 
55.00 


40.42 
44.87 
$9.32 


80.14 
92.22 
104.30 


101.58 
124.21 
146.83 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


43.71 
55.29 
66.87 


40.42 
15.58 


50.73 


$2.25 
43.28 
44.30 


93.78 
96.24 
98.69 


SOUTHEAST 
52.00 
53.92 
62.81 
71.69 
52.60 
61.70 
70.80 


46.54 
52.05 


57.55 


46.58 48.00 
52.32 53.61 
58.06 59.21 
38.00 40.00 
43.00 48.63 
48.00 57.25 


109.23 
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35.50 
42.75 
50.00 


63.50 
76.00 


50.40 
59.29 


104.00 
118.12 


132.23 


49.33 
60.33 


SOUTHWEST 


MOUNTAIN 


PACIFIC COAST 


ing power of the dollar increases. 

So we find bonus plans based on 
profits or sales popular. Cost-of- 
living bonuses, following the Gen- 
eral Motors pattern, are more 
common. And, wherever possible, 
base salaries are supplemented by 
wage incentives, so that employees 
who produce more are paid more. 
By such devices these employers 
hope to ride out any upward surge 
in office salaries which the lifting 
of the freeze might bring. 

In general, the temper of busi- 
ness is to sit tight both in grant- 
ing pay increases and in raising 
prices. Businessmen figure that in 
the long run, it is in the best in- 
terests of their employees, as well 
as the whole country, to put the 
brakes on inflation and stop the 
creeping deterioration of our dol- 
lar. The practical way to do this 
is to hold down costs and give the 
consumer (who is the employee) 
the benefit through lower prices. 
The lifting of controls puts the 
whole issue of inflation squarely 
up to business, and managers in- 
tend to do everything they possibly 
can to help the present Adminis- 
tration stabilize the economy. That 
cannot be done by raising salaries 
and then turning around and rais- 
ing prices because costs have been 
increased! 
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The Dartnell data, when ana- 
lyzed by communities, show a 
tendency toward stabilization in 
rural areas and small towns which 
are dependent upon the farmer 
and his well being. At the moment, 
most farmers feel a bit poor and 
are not spending in their previous 
freehanded manner. This _ has 
slightly depressed rural trade, and 
has had a contracting effect on 
office salaries in rural areas. 

Many of the figures from the 
survey are just about what most 
people would expect. For example, 
an office manager is likely to make 
the lowest salary if he works in 
the Southeast, although the Moun- 
tain States are not far ahead. On 
the other hand, an office manager 
can make the most money if he 
works on the Pacific Coast. The 
top salary offered on the Coast is 
several jumps higher than that of- 
fered in any other section of the 
country. 

An _ interesting comparison is 
shown in the same chart; a secre- 
tary apparently can make almost 
as much in the Mountain States as 
she can in the Middlewest or on 
the Coast. But again the Southeast 
is the lowest-paying area. 

The job that seems to fluctuate 
a great deal according to the salary 
commanded in various areas is 


that of cost accountant. For ex- 
ample, in New England, the aver- 
age salary paid, according to the 
firms that cooperated in the Dart- 
nell survey, is $102.50. The lowest 
average salary for the same job is 
found in the Southwest, with the 
figure down to $76.00. This time, 
the Southeast pays a higher aver- 
age salary than either the Moun- 
tain or Pacific States. 

The lowest average salary paid 
on any of the jobs shown in the 
above chart is the $42.75 paid for 
addressing machine operators in 
the Southwest. Billing machine and 
dictating machine operators are 
paid similarly low salaries in a 
couple of areas, but there is enough 
difference to keep the addressing 
machine operators on the bottom 
of the list. 

The chart that probably shows 
the greatest contrast is that con- 
cerning secretarial salaries since 
World War I (previous page). The 
$63.72 average salary for 1952 
came from figures on cards in the 
recent Dartnell survey. The other 
figures in the chart, however, were 
gathered from the classified sec- 
tions in big-city newspapers for 
the corresponding periods of time. 
There were no surveys available 
with figures on secretaries going 
back to 1918. 
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How to Set Up Systems Department 





The first step in setting up a systems department is to de- 
termine which of three methods will be used for handling 
systems problems, and then a few necessary policies 
must be established if the program is going to succeed 





By Bruce L. Smyth 


HERE are different methods of 
handling systems work, so the 

first problem a company will have 
in planning such a program is to 
decide which method is to be used. 

A company might handle sys- 
tems problems by: (1) Delegating 
them to various members of their 
managerial groups; (2) hiring 
outside systems consultants; or (3) 
setting up its own central systems 
department. 

Each method has its advantages 
and disadvantages, and the size of 
the company will make a dif- 
ference in which method is used. A 
small firm, for example, might 
find that its operations are not 
complex enough to warrant hiring 
full-time systems specialists. 

There are advantages to be 
derived from the method of dele- 
gating systems problems to a com- 
pany’s own managers, and the 
greatest benefit undoubtedly is the 
personal buildup in ability and 
morale. In addition, a manager will 
certainly know his department bet- 
ter than an outsider, and his ac- 
tions would probably be_ based 
more on practical experience and 
less upon theoretical considera- 
tions which might not be sound. 

Under this same system, any 
changes are more likely to be 
based on long-range considerations 
rather than short-range revisions 
which might show immediate sav- 
ings but prove disappointing in the 
future. 

One more important advantage 
of this method of turning over sys- 
tems problems to managers or de- 
partment heads is that manage- 
ment and employees do not always 
have to be sold on_ systems 
changes, since the changes will 
originate with these people. 
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There are disadvantages to this 
method of depending upon man- 
agers for up-to-date systems, how- 
ever. First of all, most department 
heads are inclined to be partial, 
and they are almost sure to run 
into trouble when their changes 
are disagreeable to employees 
whether these employees are in 
their own departments or not. Too, 
in problems involving other de- 
partments, especially departments 
under the jurisdiction of other 
major executives, the individual 
department head is severely 
limited. He lacks the prestige that 
is often attached to an outsider. 

Some of the other main draw- 
backs of having department heads 
solve their own systems problems 
include: Lack of training and ex- 
perience in systems design and 


This article, the 
first of a series of 
three, is a con- 
densation of a 
paper written for 
the Graduate 
School of Bank- 
ing, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. In  con- 
nection with this 
study, Bruce Smyth made an exten- 
sive survey of central systems depart- 
ments throughout the country. Mr. 
Smyth has spent many years in sys- 
tems administration, and heads the 
planning unit of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. He also teaches at 
Northwestern University, and is presi- 
dent of the Chicago Chapter, Systems 
and Procedures Association. 


lack of time for adequate study of 
equipment and systems methods. 
It is the old story of the “general 
man” versus “the specialist.”’ 

The second method of handling 
systems work—hiring outside con- 
sultants—also has its good and 
bad points, It is important to hire 
competent specialists, of course. 

One study of the use of outside 
consultants revealed that out of 45 
firms using such services, 25 re- 
garded their experiences as_ suc- 
cessful, 8 were doubtful, and 12 
looked upon the results as failures. 
About the same distribution of 
opinion held true regarding the 
question of willingness to rehire 
consultants. The same study, how- 
ever, indicated that on the basis of 
the number of times the service 
was used, rather than the number 
of firms using the service, outside 
consultants were regarded as suc- 
cessful in about 70 per cent of the 
cases. 

The conclusion then is that 
clients who felt that the work of 
consultants was successful were 
inclined to use them again. And 
those clients who chose com- 
petent firms apparently were satis- 
fied with results. 

These outside consultants do 
have the training and experience, 
and they have specialized knowl- 
edge necessary to the handling of 
specific problems. It is relatively 
easy for such outside consultants 
to exercise the independence and 
impartiality necessary to an ob- 
jective point of view. They are able 
to make changes which an insider 
simply could not make—and go on 
living with the people involved. 

Consultants usually can present 
the results of their work in a very 
effective manner, clothing their 
recommendations with a prestige 
that is difficult for the individual 
department head to attain. Also, 
the presence of an outsider very 
frequently gives internal manage- 
ment an incentive for better work. 

Among the disadvantages of 
having outside consultants handle 
systems problems is that of re- 
sistance among employees. The 
outsider must make a_ greater 
“sales” effort than would be neces- 
sary from an individual who was 
part of the organization. 

The third method of handling 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Go of a Customer” 


This study of the methods and policies of the fast-growing 
Republic National Bank of Dallas indicates what an aggres- 
sive bank means to the growth of business and entire city 


By Eugene Whitmore 


OUSTON, New Orleans, Kan- 

sas City, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo, and Newark are all 
bigger and older than Dallas. 

Some of them were fairly large 
cities when Dallas was just a sea 
of prairie grass waving in the 
winds. 

Yet Dallas has a bigger bank 
than any of these towns. It has the 
South’s biggest bank—the Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas. It is 
only 33 years old. Since 1920, it 
has jumped to twenty-second place 
in capital structure; twenty-fourth 
place in capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits; and forty-sixth 
place in deposits. 

Every bank which was founded 
before it was well established when 
Republic was organized. 

If you ask Fred F. Florence, 
Republic’s president, the reason for 
this growth record, he says, “Dal- 
las and the entire Southwest is a 
great growth area. It was just 
natural for our bank to grow.” 

That is not, as any businessman 
knows, the full answer. Neither 
a business, nor a bank, nor any 
other human institution grows 
“just naturally.” 

Most certainly Dallas has grown. 
So has Houston, which enjoyed 
a veritable Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
growth. Other splendid towns have 
grown too. But their banks, good 
as they are, have been unable to 
engineer the growth which Repub- 
lic has enjoyed. 

When Mr. Florence became 
president, Republic was getting in- 
to its stride with a million dollars 
in deposits. Today—-or rather as 
of December 31, 1952—-Republic’s 
deposits total $514,284,948.62. Its 
total resources are $587,690,631.26 
—the largest in the South, al- 
though it is one of the area’s 
youngest “big” banks. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Fred Florence (left) presents membership card in sidewalk superintendents’ 
club to Mayor of Dallas, who thus could comment on progress of new building 





President Florence joins Board Chairman Karl Hoblitzelle in presenting award 
to the millionth user of the Republic's Audichron (which tells correct time) 
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“He’s in a Meeting” 


This is the third in a series of articles by the author of the 
best-seller, Outworn Business Idols. Mr. Conant is a partner 
in the firm of Conant, Clawson & Company, New York 


HE wag who said that commit- 

tees are bodies of men who 
keep minutes and waste hours 
must have been a_ businessman. 
Certainly, if all the time, energy, 
and patience wasted in deciding 
administrative problems in com- 
mittee were added up, the cost 
would put the national debt—big 
as it isto shame. And it is get- 
ting worse as the craze for meet- 
ings grows. All too often we hear 
that well-polished refrain, ‘Sorry, 
Mr. Doakes can’t see you now. He 
is in a meeting.” 

There may be situations in man- 
aging a business, such as introduc- 
ing a new product to the sales or- 
ganization or securing coordinated 
action on a proposed plan, when a 
meeting is desirable. But it is safe 
to say that committee meetings of 
foremen, department heads, and 
similar groups within a_ single 
concern are 85 per cent a waste of 
time and money. 

The meeting habit has grown on 
business concerns over the past 
decade or two until it has reached 
extensive proportions. Big business 
is rife with it, and small business 
borrows many of the practices 
which seem to explain the suc- 
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By W. H. Conant 


cesses of their larger fellows. Does 
this business custom have merit? 

Somebody wisely said, ‘Two 
heads are better than one.’’ Others 
less wisely assumed that four 
would be better than two and 
eight better than four. But where 
should this geometrical progres- 
sion end; shall it be carried, as in 
Congress, to the extent of a Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

This sets up the first major ques- 
tion: How large shall a commit- 
tee be? And the second: Why have 
a committee at all? If that seems 
heresy to readers who believe com- 
mittees are the staff of business 
life, perhaps a little reasoning to- 
gether will lessen the shock to 
their sensibilities. 

The members of a committee are 
supposed to contribute ideas to a 
common fund on which to draw 
for the desired objective. When the 
collection plate is passed in church, 
everyone’s contribution, large or 
small, is in the same currency. Un- 
happily, the ideas tossed into the 
normal committee meeting are 
definitely not. They are as diverse 
as rubles, pesos, and escudos. In 
most cases, they fail to combine in 
useful sums. 


This article has no reference to 
committees of government bodies 
or of any groups other than busi- 
ness enterprises. A business con- 
cern is unique in its purpose, con- 
duct, and functions. It is a creative 
or trading venture or a service ac- 
cessory which must profit by ren- 
dering commercial value to the 
public. Essentially, in spite of cor- 
porate frameworks, it consists of 
one-man leadership which takes a 
continuous series of calculated 
risks to accomplish financially 
beneficial results. 

The one-man conception follows 
down through the operations to 
their most elementary features. 
For example, one salesman inter- 
views a prospective customer to 
get an order. One machinist runs 
a lathe as a step of production. 
One man says, “You're hired.’”’ One 
man dictates a letter. 

Whenever action is called for, 
one man is considered enough; but 
when contemplation is required, 
one is only a fraction of the neces- 
sary manpower. Or can it be that 
no way has been found to operate 
a lathe or dictate a letter by 
committee? 

Big business believes it could 
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not possibly function without its 
cherished committees, and points 
to its great growth and success as 
proof of their benefit. The truer 
perspective, however, reveals that 
these enterprises can waste time 
and money prodigiously without 
evident effect on their flaming in- 
comes; just as big business can 
spare huge sums for public rela- 
tions, pure research, and institu- 
tional publicity. Could it not be 
that such committees are on the 
order of morale builders for execu- 
tives in keeping with other em- 
ployee-welfare indulgences? 

The first claimed purpose of 
committees is deliberation. This 
starts the groups off with one 
strike against them because the 
Century Dictionary defines detib- 
eration as: “Characterized by 
slowness in decision or action.” 

The second purpose is to bring 


first half of this objective is easily 
attained; the other half presup- 
poses the time when the wolf and 
the lamb shall lie down together. 

Bringing out different points of 
view is the chief pastime of a 
committee and this is likely to go 
on ad infinitum as the Latin 
scholars say; or until someone's 
lunch engagement breaks it up. 
If these different points of view 
could be fed into a tabulating ma- 
chine to compute the sum total of 
wisdom contained therein and to 
filter out the excess verbiage and 
outright dross, there might be 
value to such assemblages. 

These discussions do not stay on 
the subject at hand. They wander 
far afield. They lead into argu- 
ments wholly unrelated to the 
meeting’s purpose or program, and 
are invariably spiced with spright- 
ly anecdotes or accounts of per- 
sonal misadventures. And_ the 


boss himself or the boss of this 
particular group, is likely still to 
have to make his own decisions, 
as he would have done without a 
committee. But did it not clear 
his thinking on the subject? It is 
a 50-50 chance that the arguments 
may have clouded it. 

The third purpose of a com- 
mittee is to reach conclusions 
which are acceptable to the 
several people and adaptable to 
the departments affected. This im- 
plies a unanimous conclusion which 
rates the committee above the 
grade of the United States Su- 
preme Court, the nation’s most 
august committee, which regularly 
renders split decisions. Yet the 
Supreme Court's decisions affect 
its own interests not in the 
slightest degree, whereas every 
decision by a business committee 
affects the affairs of someone on 
it. Somebody has to be overruled, 


forth different points of view and 
obtain a meeting of minds. The 
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Studebaker's Policy 


During the big depression, The Stude- 
baker Corporation was in receiver- 
ship. Today it is out in front, breaking 
records and doing a production job 
that is the envy of the industry. 


Harold Vance, who with Paul Hoff- 

man deserves much of the credit for 

this accomplishment, is noted for his 

aversion to committees of any kind. 

His forte is to get rid of lost motions 
and get the job done. That is why he was called to 
Washington by the Eisenhower administration to get the 
Defense Mobilization Program off the ground. 


When Mr. Vance is confronted with making a tough 
decision, he consults those of his associates (and outside 
experts when necessary) who are best informed on the 
subject. Then he makes the decision. His objection to 
committees or meetings called for the purpose of making 
management decisions is that they tend to compromise. 


He contends, with good reason, that a compromise is 
seldom the right solution to a business problem. 


At Studebaker, when Mr. Vance is at the helm, his deci- 
sion is final. Once a decision is reached, the issue is 
closed. There is none of this ‘Il don't want to argue with 
you but .. ."" at Studebaker. Harold Vance or, in his 
absence, Paul Hoffman calls the signals and takes the 
blame. Neither of the pair is concerned about who gets 
the credit, so long as the job gets done. 
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Charles P. McCormick was elected 
president of McCormick & Company, 
Inc., in 1932—just 90 days before 
the banks were closed down during 
the depression. His uncle, who had 
been president and who had died 
shortly before, had told the board of 
directors that a further cut in wages 
would be necessary if the company 
were to stay in business. 


The new, 36-year-old president had different ideas. His 
first step was to cut the workweek from 56 hours to 45 
hours, and then raise wages 10 per cent. In a year, the 
company’s finances changed from red to black. 


Young McCormick began to realize that the members of 
the board of directors, through long years of discipline, 
had acquired the habit of automatically ‘‘yessing’’ the 
judgment of his uncle, Willoughby McCormick; and he 
decided that he did not want to be the one-man manager 
of a multimillion-dollar business. 


The youthful president suggested the formation of a 
junior board and appointed the original 17 members. 
Multiple management was thus born. 


Mr. McCormick's multiple-management idea apparently 
is paying dividends. Sales this last fiscal year were 
$37,868,602 compared with $37,812,987 in fiscal 1951; 
and net income was $710,178 in fiscal 1952 compared 
with $628,634 in fiscal 1951. 
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‘CUSTOMERS 


HE Connecticut Mutual Life In- 

surance Company reports that 
one policyholder out of every five 
moved last year. The company has 
393,424 policy owners. Of this 
group, 81,295 sent in new ad- 
dresses last year. 

Records of companies with big 
lists of stockholders, insurance 
companies, banks, public service 
companies, and other organizations 
which must keep track of cus- 
tomer addresses show a _ similar 
turnover in addresses. 

Americans are never static. They 
are the greatest movers’ and 


travelers on earth. This very fact 
presents a many-faceted business 
problem. 

For the small neighborhood 
business, it may mean that a cus- 
tomer moves entirely out of his 
service area. For the national busi- 
ness, it may mean little except a 
change in the Addressograph plate 
in the mailing department. For the 
company with a regional brand, it 
may mean that the customer is 
moving out of an area where dis- 
tribution is established. 

For the mail-order advertiser, it 
may mean the loss of a customer, 
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25 Per Cent of Customers 
Move Every Year 


| John Hancock Life Insurance Company. ‘Address changes occurred 

| in 1952 on approximately 16 per cent of ordinary insurance policies 
in force. This does not mean that 16 per cen 
one policyholder might have five policies.” 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. ‘About 20 to 25 per cent 
of our policyholders change their addresses each year 


Southwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
equal to 23 per cent of the total number of separate persons insured 


Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
22 per cent of our policyholders submit address changes each year. 


| 

| 

} 

| Occidental Life Insurance Company of California. 

on 27 per cent of our life policies in 
the United States, excluding grou} lr 

| salary savings or Government allotment."’ This figure includ 
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ne person has more than one policy 


t actually moved, as 


Changes of address 


In a recent study we find that 


‘During 1952 
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business and policies paid 
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Moved Away Last Year? 


for his mail may not be forwarded. 

For every business this peripa- 
tetic American—the one out of five 
who moves every year—is a real 
sales opportunity on which few 
companies have, as_ yet, fully 
capitalized. 

The one out of every five Ameri- 
cans who moves each year may 
move across the street, a block or 
two away, to another part of town, 
to a nearby city, or they may move 
halfway across the continent. 

One of the strange facts about 
Americans who move is that they 
often go away leaving the in- 
surance man, the public service 
company, a savings bank, or the 
dividend disbursement agency of 
some corporation to find where 
they have moved. They go away 
leaving deposits in savings banks, 
deposits with the gas company, 
small balances in commercial 
banks, and memberships in burial 
associations. And of course a few 
of them—but very few indeed, go 
away leaving unpaid bills. The 
professionai skip-tracers can 
handle these birds, but the honest, 
well-meaning American who moves 
to another town or city, or even to 
a new suburb of his home town, 
leaves a trail of problems for the 
average business. 

He may leave a case of soft 
drink bottles in his garage, a batch 
of milk bottles on the back porch, 
or, if he is a farmer, perhaps an 
oil drum. 

But the most important thing 
about this vast and constantly re- 
curring migration is that he leaves 
a whole list of suppliers who must 
find a new customer to take his 
place, if sales are to be maintained. 
And this constantly changing cus- 
tomer list offers a big sales op- 
portunity for many businesses to 
acquire new customers as_ they 
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move into new neighborhoods and 
new areas. 

When an American family 
moves, they begin a new life in 
some respects. It is at least par- 
tially like starting all over again. 
The old carpets, rugs, and window 
curtains or draperies almost never 
quite fit the new home. Which 
means a nice new bill at some fur- 
niture store. A new laundry, a new 
cleaner and presser, a new milk 
company, a new gas company, a 
new electric company must be con- 
tacted and arranged for. 

He probably has to open a new 
bank account, perhaps a new sav- 
ings account, find a new food mer- 
chant, a new service station, and 
establish new store contacts of all 
kinds. 

In this business of changing 
residences, many new habits may 
develop. If Mr. Mover’s wife has 
been buying a regional brand of 
coffee, that habit may change. He 
may become a customer for a 
dozen or more food products, be- 
cause the brands he has been buy- 
ing are not on sale in his new 
home area. 

According to Connecticut Mu- 
tual, 7,850 of their policy owners 
moved from one state to another. 
This is out of a total of 81,295 who 
moved during the year. This means 
that better than 9 per cent of all 
movers crossed state lines to find 
their new homes. 

The big thing to consider is that 
20 per cent of our total market 
will move during an average year. 
It also means that better than 9 
per cent of this number move to a 
different state. 

From a sales and advertising 
viewpoint, it means that up to 20 
per cent of our customers must be 
replaced each year. Mind you, we 
say “up to 20 per cent,” because 
in some cases moving does not en- 
tail a new source of supply. A man 
wearing Stetson hats, smoking 
Chesterfields, drinking Coca-Cola, 
eating Swift’s bacon, or any other 
national brand probably does not 
change brands because he moves. 

But a family moving from New 
England to Texas, as many have 
in recent years, may change from 
La Touraine Coffee to Admiration, 
from Moxie to Dr. Pepper, and ac- 
quire new buying habits in a long 
list of food products. 

To local and regional businesses, 
this American habit of moving 
means even more. It means that a 
local business, such as a bank, a 
newspaper, a milk company, a 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Customer files must be checked constantly, for records of many companies in- 
dicate that as much as 20 per cent of mailing lists may be obsolete in a year 


Whew Oh Where fave 


Here is a checklist of simple procedures which will help any business 


to profit by the fact that one in five Americans moves each year. 


] Check customer lists more 

* often for inactivity. The per- 
son who is receiving your direct 
mail regularly but who is not buy- 
ing, may have moved out of you! 
service area. Clean out ledgers and 
other records; remove deadwood. 


? Obtain from telephone, gas, 

* and other public service com- 
panies regular lists of new connec- 
tions; send salesmen to call, tele- 
phone, or write letters to new- 
comers asking for their patronage. 


3 Revise mailing lists constantly. 

* A mailing list, uncorrected af- 
ter 1 year, may be as much as 
20 per cent obsolete. 


4 Contact schools, churches, 
* milkmen, laundry drivers, re- 
tail merchants’ associations, and 
others who are first to meet new- 
comers. These newcomers in any 
community are often the best pros- 
pects for “big ticket items’? such 
as washers, ironers, refrigerators, 
lawn mowers, and automobiles. 


5 Assign to some person in the 
* sales or sales promotion de- 
partment the job of watching for 
new arrivals, new buildings, new 
real-estate developments, and set 
up a procedure for contacting new 
arrivals in your trade area. 


6 For national advertisers: Re- 

* mind consumers at frequent 
intervals that your products are 
on sale everywhere. If they are not 
on sale widely in some areas, urge 
customers to ask for your product 
or write you for the name of the 
nearest dealer. 


Train salesmen, delivery men, 
correspondents, telephone oper- 
ators to make the necessary re- 
ports of moving, so that all de- 
partments of your business know 
when customers move. We found 
many cases of where a customer 
paid his final bill, announced his 
move, but because no one notified 
the mailing department, he still 
receives direct mail, months and 
even years after his move. 
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By Wells Norris 


F you were asked to make a 30- 

minute talk before a group of 
executives next week, could you 
do it? Would you know how to go 
about organizing your material, 
and would you feel confident that 
you could stand on your feet and 
do a commendable job? 

If you are doubtful about your 
speaking ability and would hesi- 
tate——or possibly completely refuse 

to accept such a speaking en- 
gagement, you are one among hun- 
dreds of other businessmen who 


Sales Manager Kenneth Johnson 
earns 10 times what he made before 


joining speech group a decade ago 
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Businessmen who have been too busy to learn 
any of the basic points of good speechmak- 
ing often find themselves at a standstill in 
the business world because of this handicap. 
There are ways to hurdle the speech barrier, 
however, and this article tells how to do it 


dread talking before groups of 
people. It is a safe bet, however, 
that many of these same men are 
limiting their progress in business 
because of their handicap. 

There are numerous alternatives 
for the businessman who wants to 
overcome his inability to make a 
speech. First of all, he might pos- 
sibly muster enough courage to 
make a maiden effort without any 
special training. The results are 
likely to be disappointing in most 
cases, although a few men may 
sail through the assignment with 
a moderate amount of poise and 
polish. 

The procedure that is more uni- 
versally recommended is for the 
individual to learn some of the 
rudiments of speaking before ac- 
cepting a regular assignment. 
There are various ways of learning 
these fundamentals: At speech 
classes conducted in the evening at 
high schools, colleges, YMCA’s, 
and at special classes held by com- 
mercial firms. The widely known 
Dale Carnegie classes, for example, 
can do much for the beginning 
speaker (AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
February 1950). 

Another method used in many 
companies is an informal group of 
men getting together periodically 
to make short talks, which will be 


criticized by fellow speakers. A 
group of young men at Swift & 
Company formed such a group 
some time ago and called them- 
selves the ‘‘Minute Men.” 

Another course of action for the 
man who wants to gain confidence 
in public speaking is one which 
has already been followed by thou- 
sands of businessmen. This course 
is to join an organization known as 
Toastmasters. There are more than 
1,200 clubs in the United States, 
and new clubs are being added at 
a rate of about one a day. More 
than 32,000 business and profes- 
sional men take an active part in 
these clubs. A number of com- 
panies have their own Toastmas- 
ters clubs, including Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Corp., General Electric 
Company, Nash-Kelvinator, Brown 
& Bigelow, United States Rubber 
Company, International Harvester 
Company, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company—to name a 
few. 

In addition, several other groups 
have their own Toastmasters clubs, 
including military services, Fed- 
eral agencies, and the Junior 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Toastmasters are happy to give 
testimonials of the benefits re- 
ceived from the training, and some 
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Wendell Butler's fees vary from $15 
for short talk up to $250 plus ex- 
penses for speech lasting 1 hour 


of them unhesitatingly give most 
of the credit for their promotions 
in business to their Toastmasters 
background. 

The vice president and secretary 
of the Puget Sound Bridge and 
Dredging Company, Seattle, is a 
typical example. This man, Ray- 
mond J. Huff, was reared on a 
farm and had little opportunity to 
learn the fine points of public 
speaking. Later, when he joined 
Puget Sound Bridge, he realized he 
was handicapped by his inability 
to speak before groups. He took 
night courses in speech at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the YMCA, 
and from private teachers. 

He said, “I found these excellent 
and helpful, but noted that while 
at the conclusion of any of these 
courses, I reached a peak of ability 


When Vice President Ray Huff misses 
Toastmasters meetings, his secretary 
asks what is wrong with dictation 
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for that particular course, I soon 
lost much of its value for lack of 
regular practice.” 

Mr. Huff heard about the Toast- 
masters organization and helped 
form a club in 1933; it was the 
tenth Toastmasters club to be 
chartered. He has remained with 
the group and is the only charter 
member of the club who has not 
“graduated.” 

Another businessman who. at- 
tributes some of his success to his 
ability to think and speak on his 
feet is a sales executive at Park 
& Tilford. W. R. Keevers said that 
the Toastmasters training has 
given him a great deal of con- 
fidence in himself, has improved 
his business standing, and has 
made it possible for him to be of 
more help to his community. 

He said that one of the things 
he has learned from speech train- 
ing is “that the ability to express 
one’s self forcefully and adequately 
is a great equalizer and places a 
man in a more favorable competi- 
tive position.” 

A man who is now acting patent 
counsel for the Carter Carburetor 
Corporation, St. Louis, .was so 
nervous during his first argument 
before the Patent Office Board of 
Appeals that the sheets of paper 
in his hand vibrated so much, they 
competed with his talking. This 
man, B. H. Mann, Jr., has since 
had speech training in Toastmas- 
ters and has held committee chair- 
manships in Bar Associations. 

A 34-year-old vice president and 
general manager of The Galloway 
Company, Inc., farm equipment 
manufacturer in Waterloo, Iowa, 
took speech training in Toast- 
masters so that he could overcome 
his tendency to avoid speaking en- 
gagements. Wendell FE. Butler 
found that the thought of an ap- 
proaching speech caused nervous 
tension and great physical ex- 
haustion, which prevented him 
from doing a good or acceptable 
job. 

He learned that public speaking 
is “just like learning to ride a 
bicycle; once you have an under- 
standing of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, it merely takes continual 
practice to allow you to do it with 
ease.” 

Mr. Butler’s speaking ability has 
paid off in several ways. He has 
been national president of his trade 
association for 3 years and has 
traveled to Washington 23 times 
to appear before Government of- 
ficials on behalf of the association 
membership. He also makes many 
other talks to “outside”? groups, 


and is among those speakers who 
draw a fee. Once, during a speak- 
ing engagement in Texas—for 
which he received $75 plus ex- 
penses—-he found among the au- 
dience a new customer for his com- 
pany and took home a sizable 
order for some farm equipment. 
Emmit Holmes, who has been 
with the Illinois Central Railroad 
for 40 years, said that he believes 
his training “in Toastmasters was 
largely responsible for my being 
appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent in 1946.” A former 
Oklahoma A&M _ professor who 


Ex-Professor J. O. Grantham took up 
speech training to help him in his 
work as industrial relations manager 


is now industrial relations man- 
ager at Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Okla., cannot 
give enough credit to Toastmasters. 
“T honestly consider Toastmasters 
work as having given me an edu- 
cation which would have been im- 
possible to obtain in so short a time 
under different circumstances,” 
said J. O. Grantham. 

A branch sales manager for 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Richard 
O’Brien, was so enthusiastic about 
his speech training that he helped 
organize a Toastmasters club spon- 
sored by the company. The club's 
first meeting was held this last 
February. 

A New Yorker whose business 
grew while he was taking speech 
training is Graham B. Peake, who 
heads an employment agency bear- 
ing his name. He was a member of 
the first Toastmasters club in New 
York City, and he helped organize 
several other clubs. 

Kenneth R. Johnson, general 
sales manager of Packard-Bell 


Continued on page 51) 
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Oldest Chevrolet dealership in San Antonio, Smith Motor Sales has opened a new 125,000-square-foot home which is 
known as Smith Square since it covers an entire block. Main building is air conditioned and is designed for efficiency 


Aou Chevrolet Does the Job 
Helping Dealers Modernize 


During World War Il when Chevrolet dealers could do 
little in the way of remodeling old buildings or construct- 
ing new ones, Chevrolet Motor Division was preparing 
for the lifting of restrictions. Here is what happened 


By Dwight G. Baird 


LARGER percentage of Chev- 
A rolet dealerships than ever be- 
fore now have modern buildings 
and facilities especially designed 
to meet their needs. 

This condition is due chiefly to 
four circumstances: Normal ob- 
solescence which necessitates 
periodical renovating, remodeling, 
or rebuilding; the growing need 
for larger quarters and_ better 
equipment to service the increasing 
number of Chevrolet cars; the 
continuing prosperity of the indus- 
try since the end of World War II; 
and the promotional activities of 
Chevrolet Motor Division. 

As the first three of these cir- 
cumstances are self-evident, this 
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article will be confined to the 
fourth of them. 

Chevrolet Motor 
long encouraged its dealers to 
modernize their facilities when 
needed, and has offered them ad- 
visory service in doing so. During 
the war they had no new cars to 
sell, but they did have service and 
parts to sell and they were im- 
pressed with the growing impor- 
tance of servicing the cars already 
in use. Meanwhile, they knew that 
a huge demand for new cars was 
accumulating, and they made prep- 
arations to fill it when new cars 
again became available. 

One way to do this was to pro- 
vide larger and better facilities. 
But building activities were re- 
stricted during the war, too, and 
they could only plan to renovate, 
remodel, or build new facilities 


Division has 


when restrictions were removed. 
There was thus an accumulated de- 
mand for new and better facilities 
when the war ended. 

Chevrolet Motor Division antici- 
pated this demand and made prep- 
aration to meet it. Early in 1946, 
it sent each of its more than 7,500 
dealers a handsome, 124-page book 
of plans for dealers’ sales and 
service buildings, incorporating the 
best ideas of America’s foremost 
architects of buildings for the 
automobile business and covering 
the subject in complete detail, with 
profuse illustrations in full color. 
A few excerpts from its pages will 
explain the help it offered dealers: 

“The first buildings used for 
automobile merchandising were 
blacksmith shops and livery 
stables,” dealers were told. ‘As 
car sales increased, certain changes 
were necessary. Trends in dealer 
building design and layout changed 
as sales and service volume in- 
creased. The need for large show- 
rooms decreased; smaller show- 
rooms allowed more space for the 
service department, and, conse- 
quently, more owners could be 
served. Parts and accessories sales 
facilities likewise were expanded. 

“Parts volume and service 
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Among Miami's finest automobile dealerships is the new home of Thiel Chevrolet Company. The plant includes not only 
the strikingly new passenger and truck display quarters but a service area and a well-identified adjacent used car lot 


volume can be just as important 
when we get back to selling cars 
and trucks in great numbers. These 
departments should have neither 
too little nor too much space. In- 
sufficient space reduces volume and 
efficiency; excessive space in- 
creases the cost of rent, heat, and 
light. 

“Each dealer can best appraise 
the job he has done and the job he 
must do to retain leadership. Some 
dealers will need to add space to 
take care of natural progress and 
expansion. Others will find it ad- 
vantageous to rearrange space 
they now have to bring about bet- 
ter efficiency. Still other dealers 
will put up new buildings in better 
locations.”’ 

The book contained 50 pages of 
modern building designs; several 
pages of pictures of new buildings 
recently erected; 10 pages of be- 
fore and after examples of re- 
modeling inside and out; and 
chapters on selecting a location, 
building layouts, Chevrolet’s build- 
ing layout service, interior and 
exterior lighting, building con- 
struction, details on special fea- 
tures, layout data, customer and 
employee conveniences, color con- 
ditioning for sales and_ service 
areas; and an index. 

When a Chevrolet dealer desires 
to erect a new building or to re- 
model an existing one, they were 
told, a questionnaire should be 
filled out by a representative of 
Chevrolet and signed by the dealer, 
checked by the zone service and 
mechanical manager, and approved 
by the zone manager. In the case 
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Increased business at Bergl Chevrolet Sales, 
expansion program which includes this big, well-equipped service department 


of remodeling projects, the ques- 
tionnaire should be accompanied 
by drawings or blueprints of exist- 
ing facilities, together with a 
rough draft of the dealer’s ideas 
of a new layout and a letter of 
explanation. 

This questionnaire is a booklet of 
8 pages and cover, 81% inches by 
11 inches, entitled ‘‘Dealer Building 
Layout Request.’’ On the front 
cover are spaces for the name and 
address of the dealership, zone lo- 
cation and zone number, and for 
checking whether the project is 
a new building, a remodeled one, 
or an addition. Contents provide 
for a thorough report on every 
phase of the project: Land, build- 


Inc., Cicero, Ill, started an 


ing, new car department, used car 
department, service department, 
parts department, gasoline station, 
city water, heating system, a 
sketch of the lot and proposed 
building, a full page of informa- 
tion necessary for remodeling a 
building, and a thorough dealer 
analysis, including an analysis of 
financial data concerning the pro- 
posed building. 

Note that the questionnaire is 
filled out by a Chevrolet repre- 
sentative, signed by the dealer, 
checked by the zone parts and ac- 
cessories manager or service and 
mechanical manager, and approved 
by the zone manager. The last line 


Continued on page 52 
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What sort of a picture do your letters paint of you—a stuffed shirt with Limburger under his nose, a friendly guy with 
whom it is a pleasure to do business, or a cold machine who never shows emotion and who is difficult to approach? 


Write as You Talk—and Put a Smile 


In Those Letters 


By Cameron McPherson 


Hi. you ever received a letter 
from someone you had never 
met, that made you feel as though 
you would like to know him better? 
Those who have the knack—and it 
is a knack—of writing that kind 
of letter are fortunate indeed, for 
it is one of the most valuable of all 
business assets. Let me give you 
an illustration: 

A friend of mine is secretary of 
a trade association whose members 
are scattered all over the country. 
His contacts with them are largely 
by mail. Last summer, he became 
worried about the lack of response 
he was getting to his requests for 
cooperation. Members were grip- 
ing about the amount of “stuff” 
they were getting from _head- 
quarters and the money that was 
being spent that way. Many were 
beginning to lose interest. Dues 
were becoming harder to collect. In 
fact, the situation was so dis- 
couraging that my friend had de- 
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cided to resign after the annual 
convention. 

About that time, he was invited 
to join an association of trade as- 
sociations which promised, among 
other things, to help secretaries 
“cement” member relations. So he 
wrote out a check for $100 and 
joined. Several months went by. 
Each month he received bulletins 
about what other secretaries were 
doing to build their membership. 
They were interesting, but not too 
helpful. Then a few months ago, 
there came a bulletin on conducting 
correspondence with members, 
which said in substance: ‘‘When 
you write a business letter, imagine 
that your dictating machine is one 
of your best friends, and talk with 
him rather than write at him.” 

“That one little idea,” my friend 
told me later, ‘“‘was worth many 
times the $100 I paid to join the 
association. It was not a new idea. 
I had read dozens of articles about 


writing friendly letters, but it had 
never occurred to me that my let- 
ters were stuffy. Once I began to 
put myself into the letters, a 
change for the better in our mem- 
ber relations began to take place. 

“Members who had been cool 
and indifferent warmed up. They 
seemed to want to go out of their 
way to cooperate. My feeling of 
frustration gave way to one of en- 
thusiasm for my job, and a new 
world opened to me. Yes, once you 
start putting yourself into an 
envelope—instead of just a letter 

you begin to plant seeds which 
will ripen and bear fruit for 
years to come.” 

But how can you put yourself 
into your letters? What do we 
mean by this thing we vaguely 
call “personality”? What makes 
one letter click, while others fail 
to make any impression upon the 
people who read them? 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Good office furniture is like good factory tools 


HAT GOOD TOOLS are the most 
f penn means for increasing 
productivity has long been recog- 
nized in American factories. Accept- 
ance of this principle has enabled 
our industrial system to become the 
most productive the world has ever 
known. That this same relationship 
exists between tools and productivity 
in offices is often overlooked. 


Yet the increasing cost of operating 
an office today —due to higher sala- 
ries and a greater proportion of office 
workers to production workers — 
makes the use of good office tools 
more profitable than ever before. 


Super-Filer, the mechanized file, 
Goodform aluminum chairs, correct- 
ly adjusted to each user, and Mode- 
Maker desks, fitted for specific jobs, 
just naturally result in more work 
by employees with no more effort. 


CO0D metal business 
furniture is @ 
COOD investment 


GF metal business furniture not only 
increases productivity. It brings 
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GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


many other intangible but worth. 
while results, better employee morale, 
better human relations, increased 
customer and public prestige. 


It costs you at least $30,000 in salary, 
floor space, and overhead for each of 
your office employees over a 10-year 
period. Isn't it a good investment to 
provide that employee with good 
office tools so as to get the greatest 
possible return on your $30,000? 
For only 1°% to 2% of this fixed ex- 
pense per employee you can com- 
pletely re-equip your office with the 
finest metal business furniture and 
proper decorative surroundings. And 
it will pay for itself quickly in 
increased productivity alone. 


Get the facts and decide for yourself 
whether good metal business furni- 
ture would be a good investment for 
you. Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept.A-16, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 





Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAI 
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Dividend Checks Produced Faster 
With Stenciling Process 





The dividend checks mailed out by Chase National Bank of 
New York are special tabulating cards which are processed 
through a comparing and addressing machine with amazing 
exactness and at the high rate of more than 4,000 an hour 





F the Chase National Bank of 
New York acts as dividend dis- 
bursing agent for a company in 
which you hold stock, chances are 
your last dividend came on a stiff 
cardboard check with a pattern of 
neatly punched holes _ bordering 
your name and the amount. 

The reason: After 4 years of 
painstaking effort, Chase, together 
with the Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Co., has devised what prom- 
ises to be a time- and money-saving 
system to service its 1.3 million 
shareholder accounts. 

Heart of the system, which 
utilizes Remington Rand and El- 
liott equipment, is an Elliott com- 
paring and addressing machine 
the only one of its kind in the 
world—which now produces more 
than 4,000 dividend checks an 
hour with more exactness and 
speed than any previous methods 
used. 

Actually, it’s too soon for the 
normally cautious Chase people to 
report on specific savings brought 
about by the new system. For one 
thing, only a little more than 10 
per cent of the accounts handled 
by Chase are currently geared to 
the system, although more are 
being added each day. 

Too, the equipment and the sys- 
tem behind it are still in the shake- 
down stage. 

From what they already know, 
Chase officials are confident the 
system and equipment will not only 
reduce the operating cost of their 
stock transfer department, but 
will also all but eliminate any er- 
rors in dividend disbursements. 

Here’s how it works: 

Every shareholder—you, for in- 
stance, if one of your holdings is 
serviced by Chase—is assigned a 
permanent account number. This, 
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together with the number of 
shares you own, a coded company 
number, the class of stock and the 
dividend number, is translated in- 
to a code hole series on a mobile 
punched balance card. The opera- 
tion takes place on a Remington 
Rand automatic punch machine at 
the same time a_ bookkeeper 
mechanically posts a ledger sheet 
with share purchases and sales. 

In another operation, a card- 
board stencil is cut for you. The 
lower half contains your name and 
address, while the upper part con- 
tains the coded holes representing 
your account number, the coded 
company number, and other per- 
tinent information. 


Stencil cards are fed into machine, 
and the checks emerge for signature 


When you are going to receive 
a dividend check, your mobile bal- 
ance card is matched with a Form 
1099, and the punched holes are re- 
produced. Form 1099 is a Govern- 
ment card used to report indi- 
vidual dividend payments. Chase 
utilizes the Form 1099 at this point 
to save wear and tear on the 
balance cards. Later, this same 
Form 1099 card is used to recon- 
cile mechanically the paid checks 
when they are returned. 

The dividend check and the 
Form 1099 are fed into a repro- 
ducing machine which punches the 
necessary holes in the check. 

Next, your check (it really isn’t 
yours yet; there’s no name on it) 
moves to an interpreter which, ac- 
tivated by the punched holes, 
prints the correct dividend amount, 
as well as your identifying num- 
ber, on the check. The interpreter 
is one of the many Remington 
Rand machines incorporated in 
the system. 

At this point, though, the Elliott 
machine takes over. The first step 
is to compare the stenciled card 
and check, and this is done in two 
rapid stages. First, the machine is 
set to recognize, for addressing, 
only those stencils punched with 
the code of the company and the 
class of stock for the particular 
dividend paid. The second stage 
compares the identifying code 
holes in the check and in the 
stencil. 

If they agree, the check is 
passed under the stencil and your 
name is imprinted. 

Two accomplishments of the 
machine: 

1. It eliminates the tedious and 
.time-consuming job of visually 
checking each dividend check for 
correctness. 

2. Stenciling the name and ad- 
dress saves time and motion, since 
addressing by tabulating machine 
(the former process) goes line by 
line, requiring a machine stroke 
for each line of the address. 

At its full operating speed, the 
Elliott machine is capable of 
handling 6,000 items per hour. 
This system can be applied to pen- 
sion administration, magazine sub- 
scription control, and general dis- 
bursement accounting. 
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Executive Development 
Training Young Executives 
For Management Jobs 





This article, the last in a series of three, explains how 10 


companies train their younger executives for management 
jobs. The first two articles dealt with: (1) Taking a manage- 
ment inventory, and (2) choosing men for future top jobs 





By Bernard Seltzer 


Editor, Dartnell Special Surveys 


SURVEY made 2 years ago 

by a nationally known man- 
agement company shows that top 
executives are getting older and 
their junior executives are getting 
older along with them. In about 
80 per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed, those holding top execu- 
tive positions were older in 1949 
than were their counterparts in 
1929. 

According to the findings of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, who sur- 
veyed 65 representative companies, 
senior officers alone (presidents, 
vice presidents, treasurers, con- 
trollers, and secretaries) averaged 
18 years of age in 1929, and 55 
years in 1949. Even more signifi- 
cantly, the junior officers, who nor- 
mally are regarded as replacements 
for the senior group, are not much 
younger than their superiors. Their 
average age is now 52, and their 
advance in age since 1928 has fol- 
lowed the same upward trend as 
that of the senior officers in the 
companies studied. 

Whatever the reason for the in- 
creasing average age of executives, 
it indicates that quick action is 
called for if suitable replacements 
are to be developed. The growing 
need for younger executive talent 
can no longer be blindly over- 
looked. 

In previous articles of this series 
we discussed how an _ executive 
development program starts with 
an inventory of management 
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needs; also how various companies 
undertake the recruiting and se- 
lecting of young. people for leader- 
ship training. 

After potential executive talent 
has been brought into a company, 
or singled out among _ personnel 
already employed, what then? 
Where does the company go from 
that point? What is the next step? 
Are selected personnel to go 
through a training course which 
will prepare them for promotion? 
Are they to be specifically trained 
for management responsibilities, 
and, if so, how? Are these select 
few to be segregated into fair- 
haired groups marked for future 
executive spots, thus blocking the 
door for advancement of other 
employees through the ranks? 

The answer, summarizing the 
replies of executives in charge of 
management development in a 
number of companies, is this: Per- 
sonnel selected or “spotted” for 
future management positions must 
be trained and, where possible, 
given an opportunity to develop 
and practice the talents for which 
they originally were selected. In 
no way should the individuals be 
identified as “heirs apparent,” nor 
should their training be made to 
appear as other than part of a 
normal training program. Since 
more people generally are trained 
than the inventory calls for, chiefly 
as a management safeguard, an 
open-door policy for advancement 


through the ranks can and should 
still be maintained. 

This is especially important in 
the larger companies. There is a 
need for some established method 
for “spotting” employees interested 
in becoming supervisors and ulti- 
mately production or administra- 
tive executives. It is a common 
complaint of ambitious employees 
that they are traveling a dead-end 
street, that there is no way they 
can get ahead without quitting, 
that they are given no opportunity 
to demonstrate executive ability. 
This feeling of futility is a major 
factor in the high turnover rate 
now prevalent among younger 
business executives. 

A training program properly ad- 
ministered can materially reduce 
this frustration among promising 
young personnel. Even when these 
people are not directly informed 
that they are purposefully being 
put through an extensive training 
program to fit them for future 
management responsibilities, by 
their participation in other than 
routine job activities, they gain a 
stronger feeling of identification 
with the company. 

How the training should begin 
and where it should end cannot be 
established by a simple formula. 
The needs of the company, as well 
as that of the individual, must be 
considered. The age of the indi- 
vidual, his status in the company, 
his educational background, train- 
ing, and experience all have bear- 
ing on the matter. So do the time, 
facilities, and specialized personnel 
which the company is willing to 
place at the disposal of a training 
program. Companies’ employing 
thousands of workers can do things 
that smaller companies find im- 
practical. 

In the final analysis, the pro- 
gram each company undertakes 
for training young people for fu- 
ture management responsibilities 
must be a matter of individual 
choice, governed by the many con- 
siderations which are peculiar to 
the company making the decision. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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but record your telephone calls 





Of course you want “carbon cop- 
ies” of your important phone calls— 
just as you want carbons of your let- 
ters. Actually, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to do. Here’s how it works: 

Your Audograph is turned on 
through the day, ready to record dic- 
tation, instructions, notes and ideas. 
An important call comes through. 
You just flip the switch on the con- 
trol station. That’s all. 

Automatically, your Audograph 
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Starts operating — recording both 
ends of the conversation with radio 
clarity on a paper-thin plastic disc. 

Later, if you decide you want the 
recording filed, routed, or transcribed, 
you pick up the Audograph micro- 
phone and add these instructions to 
the same disc. 

There's never any doubt of what 
was said. You have positive confirma- 
tion of the facts, dates and figures. 

Audograph is the complete elec- 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


AUDOGRAPH?® sales and service 
Directory under “‘Dictating Machines 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export af 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company 


Telephone Pay Station 
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tronic soundwriter that revolution- 
ized the industry. It is so convenient 
and versatile that new uses are stull 
being discovered. You'll use it on 
trips or at home—even in your car. 
Wherever and whenever you work 
best, Audograph ts ready to help you. 

In fact, once you've seen and tried 
the Audograph, you'll agree it is an 
essential executive tool for the efti- 
cient communication of ideas. 


GET THIS NEW FREE BOOKLET! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet AJ-4 “How 
to Talk Yourself out of Time-Taking Work 








How to Cut Duplicating Costs 


A technique worked out by this association eliminates lost 
time in searching for duplication masters for making reruns 


By Helen Herslow 


Manager, Office Services, National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


BUSY trade association, in 

order to keep its membership 
informed of the latest develop- 
ments in the industry, processes a 
great deal of paperwork. An end- 
less stream of bulletins, reports, 
agenda, minutes of meetings, and 
general correspondence addressed 
to extensive working groups, flows 
out daily, and the large volume of 
copies required of each document 
can most economically be obtained 
by using the various reproduction 
processes on the market. 

The office service department of 
the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association uses Multilith, 
Mimeograph, and fluid duplicator 
machines. The process to be used 
is determined by two factors: (1) 
The number of copies required, 
initially and in anticipated reruns, 
and (2) the most economical and 
suitable process for the particular 
job. Since the fluid duplicator is 
the least expensive process, it is 
used for most routine jobs, where- 
as material with a promotional 
slant would be reproduced by the 
Multilith process. 

Since the activities of the vari- 
ous departments at NEMA are 
closely intermeshed, documents 
originated by one staff member for 
distribution to the membership 
groups he represents are used 
again and again by other staff 
members for circulation to their 
groups. To avoid constant retyp- 
ing of these documents, clear iden- 
tification of each master and its 
availability for rerunning are of 
the utmost importance. 

Before the current identifica- 
tion plan was adopted, the follow- 
ing problem was a thorn in the 
side of everyone involved: 

Let us assume that Mr. Smith, 
a staff member, picks up a copy of 
a document entitled ‘Tentative 
Outline of Conditions to Be Ob- 
served by Erecting Engineers 
When Coupling Hydraulic Turbine 
Shafts to Generator Shafts in the 
Field,” with no other identifica- 
tion. Mr. Smith decides that the 
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subject matter is of vital interest 
to the members of a group he rep- 
resents. After spending some time 
checking around the office, he dis- 
covers that A. B. Jones prepared 
the document. Mr. Jones recalls 
vaguely that he wrote it “about 
4 months ago.” Mr. Smith sends 
the copy into the office service de- 
partment with a work requisition 
for a rerun, noting that the master 
was prepared by Mr. Jones. 

The office service department 
looks at the copy—a purple ink re- 
production, indicating the fluid 
duplicator process-——-and goes 
through the folder containing 
A. B. Jones’ duplicator masters. 
The machine operator responsible 
for filing the masters must com- 
pare each one with the copy 
furnished. 

The master is not in the folder, 
and the office service department 
so advises Mr. Smith. He goes 
back to Mr. Jones. “‘Ah, yes,” Mr. 
Jones recalls, ‘‘a couple of weeks 
ago Jim White asked about that 
outline. Maybe he used it.” 

Mr. Smith relays this informa- 
tion to the office service depart- 
ment, which proceeds to hunt 
through Mr. White’s folder. The 
master in question is finally 
located there, buried under some 
covering material prepared by Mr. 
White. What a waste of time, to 
say nothing of frazzled nerves! 

Now, when A. B. Jones dictates 
a document to his secretary, she 
asks whether he wishes the master 
to be held, after being run off, or 
destroyed. If he wishes it to be 
held, the secretary checks this in- 
formation on the covering work 
requisition. Since each separate 
document which is to be held must 
be identified, the secretary types 
in the lower left-hand corner of 
the first page a symbol composed 
of the dictator’s initials, the date 
it is typed, the sequence number 
of the job, and a letter indicating 
the process. 

Example: ABJ 9/1/52-1d 
“1d” means that this is the first 


duplicator master job for the dic- 
tator on the date shown; ‘2d” 
would indicate the second job re- 
produced by the same process. An 
explanatory table follows: 
Approximate 


Code Reproduction Mazimum 
Letter Process Yield 


d Duplicator 200 

8 Mimeograph stencil 2,000 

m Multilith duplimat 1,500 

z *Multilith zinc plate 50,000 
*Zinc plates are prepared by outside plate- 
makers from copy which we furnish. 

In this way we eliminate the pos- 
sibility that two documents will 
carry the same symbol. 

Now, when Mr. Smith picks up a 
copy of a document marked 

ABJ 9/1/52-1d 
he knows that: 

1. The master has been held and 
is on file in the office service de- 
partment. 

2. It was dictated by A. B. Jones, 
typed on a fluid duplicator master, 
and will be in Mr. Jones’ folder. 

3. The material is current, or is 
obsolete, as indicated by the date. 

When Mr. Smith requests a re- 
run of ABJ 9/1/52-ld, everyone 
concerned knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

The office service department 
files each master in the appro- 
priate staff member’s folder in 
chronological order, according to 
the symbol, so that no time will be 
wasted in locating it. Whenever a 
master is withdrawn from the files, 
it is replaced by a charge-out slip, 
until such time as it is returned 
to the files. Consequently, when 
Mr. White borrows ABJ 9/1/52-1d 
to be rerun with covering material 
of his own, a charge-out slip 
signed by Mr. White's secretary is 
placed in Mr. Jones’ folder. After 
the run, ABJ 9/1/52-1d is de- 
tached from Mr. White's covering 
master, filed back in Mr. Jones’ 
folder where it belongs, and the 
charge-out slip is destroyed. In 
this way, any master can be 
located at a moment’s notice. 

Identification serves still another 

(Continued on page $0) 
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Up, goes the volume of typewritten work produced 
in your office when you start using IBM Electric 
Typewriters. 


Up, too, goes the quality of the work . . . the neat- 
ness, clarity, and legibility of both originals and 
carbon copies. 


Down, go mid-morning slump and end-of-the-day 


fatigue, with their slackened pace and costly errors. 


These are the reasons why so many companies 
are rapidly changing over to IBM Electric Type- 
writers.Isn’t it time you asked for a demonstration? 
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IBM, Dept. AM 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated folders on 
IBM Eleciric Typewriters 
I'd like to see the IBM Electric 


Typewriter. 
Name 
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purpose. Mr. Jones may be the 
“squirrel” type of personality who 
saves every bottle cap, paper bag, 
and bit of twine that comes into 
his home. The necessity for identi- 
fying all masters that are to be 
held discourages this tendency. 
Often when a job arrives in the of- 
fice service department, covered 
by a work requisition marked 
“Hold Master’ but the master has 
not been identified, a phone call to 
the dictator will be answered by 
“Oh, I don’t think I'll need it 
again. You may as well destroy 
it.” This avoids overloading of 
office service department files. 
Since the masters for each 
process vary as to size, each type 


is housed differently. Duplicator 
masters are kept in letter-size file 
folders which are circulated once a 
month to the dictators for review. 
Dictators destroy the masters they 
no longer require, leave the bal- 
ance in the folders, and return 
them to the office service depart- 
ment. Mimeograph stencils are 
housed in stencil boxes, Multilith 
plates are hung in metal suspen- 
sion files, and all of these masters 
are destroyed by the office service 
department at the expiration of 
certain time periods, according to 
established procedure. Your own 
organization’s requirements, _ to- 
gether with the life of the master, 
would determine these time limits. 





Write as You Talk 


(Continued from page 22) 


Well, the first thing we need to 
do is to stop trying to imitate 
somebody else. For example, some 
executives have a habit—a very 
understandable habit—of imitating 
the boss. Perhaps somebody told 
them a business is the “length and 
shadow” of a man. At any rate, 
they model their letters after those 
written by the head of the busi- 
ness, forgetting that a chief execu- 
tive has a legal responsibility. The 
letter he writes today may turn up 
in court tomorrow. So his letters 
gradually take on the tone, if not 
the content, of a legal document. 
If they have any personality, it is 
the personality of a reading clerk 
at a political convention. 

If you are concerned with mak- 
ing friends and influencing people, 
don’t imitate anyone else’s letters, 
or their style, or their tricks of 
letter craftsmanship. Just be your- 
self. Be natural. Be simple. Be 
sincere. Be humble. Remember, it 
is written, ‘‘The meek shall inherit 
the earth.” 

The second thing to remember is 
that we all have two sides. Some- 
times we are sad, contrary, and 
gloomy. Sometimes we are happy, 
cheerful, and friendly. The most 
important thing you learn in a 
charm school is to smile. A smile 
is one thing in human relations 
that costs the least and accom- 
plishes the most. Your smile, even 
though you may never’ have 
stopped to think about it, is—or 
should be—your trade-mark. It is 
what makes people warm toward 
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you. It transforms you from a 
run-of-the-street person into a per- 
sonality. So to reflect our person- 
ality, letters need something more 
than bare words—they need a 
smile. 

How can you put a smile in a 
letter? Just be cheerful. Think 
kind thoughts, say kind things. 
Don’t take life too seriously. Don’t 
try to impress anyone. Let the 
corners of your mouth be up, not 
down. Keep your black cats and 
your troubles in the cellar. Who 
was it said: “Smile, and the world 
smiles with you. Weep and you 
weep alone’’? 

The third thing you need to 
make your letters distinctive is a 
trade-mark. When a businessman 
calls in a public relations coun- 
selor, the first thing the counselor 
hunts for is something about the 
man which can be publicized. It 
may be a hole in his shoe, it may 
be an underslung pipe, it may be a 
yen for yacht racing, it may be a 
long cigar. It might even be a 10- 
gallon hat. What it is is not so im- 
portant, but having a “gimmick”’ 
which can be associated with a 
personality is important. 

The same principle applies to 
letters. You need some _ device 
which those who read your letters 
associate with you. “Red” Motley 
signs his letters with a red pencil. 
Bill Kelly, who believes everyone 
loves an Irishman, signs his with 
green ink. The minister of an Epis- 
copal church in Florida signs with 

(Continued on page $2) 


NOMA Show 


RAY EPPERT 
Executive Vice President 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


ITH more exhibitors, and 

more equipment on display 
than in previous years, the All 
Purpose Business Show, to be held 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion in Mechanics’ Hall, at Boston, 
on May 24 to May 27, is expected 
to attract the largest attendance 
in the history of this show. 

Along with the exposition of of- 
fice supplies, equipment, machines, 
and furniture will come the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion’s Thirty-fourth International 
Conference. 

Early announcements of speak- 
ers for the conference include Ray 
Eppert, executive vice president of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
who will talk on “New Develop- 
ments in Office Mechanization.”’ 

George W. Taylor, Professor of 
Industry at the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, will 
discuss “Manpower Management 
for Rank and File Workers.” 

Douglas McGregor, president of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, will have for his topic, “Ex- 
ecutive Development.” 

Keynote speaker at the con- 
ference, according to Richard B. 
Hedges of the Boston Chapter of 
NOMA and chairman of the inter- 
national conference program com- 
mittee, will be a well-known exec- 
utive of some important American 
corporation. 
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Developed 


Printed 


with revolutionary, new 


SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


Remington Rand has done it again. Now a single-unit machine is 
available for the Transcopy method of photocopying... the brand- 
new Transcopy Duplex. This space-saving, time-saving, work- 
saving development gives you, in seconds, positive ready-to-use 
up to 14! 2” 


CHECK ALL THESE BENEFITS 
FOUND ONLY IN 
TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


photocopies of any record, written, printed or drawn 


wide and of any length. 


HERE’S HOW TRANSCOPY DUPLEX WORKS 


Insert the document to be copied, with a sheet of Transcopy 


Single Unit 
Economical 
negative paper, in the front slot of the unit. Electrically driven 
belts carry the sheets thru the unit exposing the print and ejecting 
both sheets thru the second slot. Return the original to normal use 
and insert the exposed negative sheet with a sheet of positive 
Transcopy paper in the third, for development. Again, electrically 
driven rollers pull the sheets thru the developer and eject the 


No Installation Charge 
Use Anywhere 
Compact — Sturdy 


Any Length Copy 





Clean 

Versatile 

No Darkroom 

No Running Water 
No Drying Time 
Positive Prints 
Fastest Method 
Simple to Operate 
100°. Accurate 


Two Models 


GET ALL THE ANSWERS 


IN FREE FOLDER 
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sheets from the rear slot. Wait just a few seconds for printing to 
take place, separate the sheets and you have a perfect, ready-to- 


use positive print — black printing on white background. 


ROOM 1845, 315 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


Remington. Fand 


Gentlemen: I am most interested in finding out how I can use 
the Transcopy photocopying method in a single machine. Please 
send me, without obligation, free folder P-344 explaining in 


detail the operation of Transcopy Duplex 
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a small cross after his name. A 
humorist signs: “Yours with a 
smile.’’ These things by themselves 
are not important, but they are in- 
dividualisms which help to dis- 
tinguish your letters from the 
others. 

Another thing that puts per- 
sonality into a letter is style. But 
it should be a natural style, your 
style, and not a synthetic style ac- 
quired in front of a mirror. Most 
of us waste too much time and 
energy worrying about our “‘style.”’ 
We become style-conscious, and 
strive so hard to  out-Dickens 
Dickens that we lose direction. 

The only style that counts in 
business writing is a style that 


rings the cash register. And what 
kind is that? It is the ability to 
make complicated things simple. It 
is the kind of style that even the 
dumbest man on Main Street can 
understand without having to stop 
and think. Nobody likes to think if 
they can help it. It is a style that 
avoids fuzzy words, that uses one 
idea to a sentence. It drives home 
key points by adroit emphasis, but 
is never monotonous. It gives color 
by using strong verbs—verbs that 
paint pictures of action. 

In short, a good writing style 
comes only with practice in using 
words to make yourself easily un- 
derstood. It comes from constantly 
striving to make what you write 


interesting instead of dull. It comes 
from patiently trying to be “easy 
to read.” It comes from clear 
thinking. 

As we acquire proficiency in ar- 
ranging our thoughts and marshal- 
ing the facts we use in making 
business decisions, we acquire 
skill in communicating ideas. In 
other words, we acquire a style. 
That way of expressing our 
thoughts becomes second nature 
to us. It is part of us—something 
that no one can take away from 
us. To transfer our style of talking 
to writing, all we have to do is to 
talk when we write—and put our- 
selves into the envelope when we 
seal the flap. 
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Training Young 
(Continued from page 26) 


Ewing W. Reilly, of McKinsey 
& Company, writing in Advanced 
Management for May 1951, out- 
lined a seven-point training pro- 
gram and set forth some basic 
principles which apply to such a 
program. His suggested program, 
which details steps for developing 
managerial abilities in  subordi- 
nates, is as follows: 

1. Coaching subordinates to en- 
able them to get the most out of 
their present jobs. 

2. Developing detailed job break- 
downs of an executive’s responsi- 
bilities together with a statement 
of what must be done to carry out 
these responsibilities. 

3. Providing understudies for all 
key positions. 

4. Rotating jobs so that execu- 
tives and trainees can have varied 
types of experiences. 

5. Making observational assign- 
ments where job rotation is not 
feasible. 

6. Encouraging lower levels of 
management to participate in the 
solution of many top-management 
problems. 

7. Decentralizing operations to 
place responsibilities on more 
individuals. 

One of the best known, and 
often quoted, training programs 
is that of International Harvester. 
This company established a num- 
ber of leadership courses and pro- 
gressive student courses to attain 
its objective of training selected 
personnel for greater responsibili- 


ties in various managerial divisions 
of its business. E. H. Reed, man- 
ager of International’s education 
and training department, points 
out that the key to executive and 
supervisory development is a com- 
prehensive program of education 
and training. In this, the company 
aims at development of the whole 
man, not just job performance. 

It is of interest to note that In- 
ternational Harvester does not use 
the term “executive trainee” in 
naming its training programs, al- 
though the stated objective of the 
courses is to develop students for 
managerial positions. Possibly the 
management reasoning behind this 
decision is that it should not show 
partiality to any one group on 
a training program. Company of- 
ficials say that their policy is to 
pick the man best qualified by 
training and experience, and who 
has the capabilities to assume 
greater responsibilities, regardless 
of the name of the training pro- 
gram he is pursuing. This, they 
believe, keeps the student from 
thinking he is a hand-picked can- 
didate, personally sponsored, and 
marked for a managerial job with- 
out any special effort and talent 
on his part. 

At Procter & Gamble, as soon as 
an individual is hired as a man- 
agement trainee, he begins a care- 
fully prepared and_ individually 
tailored training program. In the 
case of a man being trained for 
factory management, for example, 


Executives for Management Jobs 


a program is set up for him by his 
supervisor or department head 
and by the factory training en- 
gineer. This may last about 6 
months. The trainee first rotates 
through all the jobs in the depart- 
ment he has been assigned to. 
Then he is installed in the related 
departments so that he will under- 
stand where his department fits 
in the over-all production scheme. 
The trainee next spends about a 
month in the staff departments of 
the factory. This gives him a 
chance to become familiar with the 
services available and how he can 
make use of them later on. For 
the last few weeks of the program, 
he works directly with his fore- 
man and continues to assume 
further responsibility. Thus, by the 
time a man reaches a _ position 
where he has to know what is go- 
ing on, he knows. 

Swift & Company, unlike Proc- 
ter & Gamble, does not follow the 
practice of placing young men and 
women in a special training group 
at the time of employment. Vice 
President P. E. Petty said: “We 
have followed the policy for many 
years of promotion from within, 
which means that in our recruit- 
ment of new employees we give 
considerable weight to their poten- 
tial for growth. New employees 
are selected for the most part for 
specific jobs in beginning positions. 
Their progress is followed through 
a personnel analysis rating pro- 
gram, and they are advanced into 
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positions of further responsibility 
as openings occur and they become 
qualified for the added responsi- 
bilities of the position open. 

“Most college graduates are 
brought into our organization in 
this way. After they have been 
with the company for a time and 
have demonstrated their abilities, 
those who show promise are rec- 
ommended by their supervisor for 
a special training program carried 
on at most of the larger units of 
the company. This program is de- 
signed to acquaint the individual 
with the many aspects of the com- 
pany’s business. In addition to giv- 
ing students this valuable insight, 
the program allows the instructor 
to judge and rate the individual 
and then make recommendations 
as to the student’s possible future 
growth and the end of the business 
for which he has special talents.” 

Many executives agree that too 
much job specialization in business 
has had harmful effects, particu- 
larly when it comes to upgrading 
younger executives. Many promis- 
ing young men, anxious to improve 
their economic position, concen- 
trate on the job in hand and thus 
drift into specialization. Thus they 
fail to receive the training needed 
to cope with over-all administra- 
tive problems confronting business. 

Job rotation, frequently men- 
tioned as a way of providing over- 
all management training for future 
executives, has been successfully 
tried in many large companies. By 
means of job rotation, a potential 
executive receives wider experi- 
ence and at the same time the 
company utilizes his special skill, 
training, or experience. If an 
urgent vacancy occurs higher in 
the organizational chart, it may 
more readily be filled. As one part 
of a bigger plan for executive de- 
velopment, job rotation can pro- 
vide a nucleus of trained execu- 
tives who are ready to step into 
higher jobs when emergencies 
occur. 

In describing Johnson & John- 
son’s executive development pro- 
gram, Executive Counselor Dr. 
Earl G. Planty, said: “We en- 
courage job_ rotation wherever 
feasible. In our Industrial Tape 
Corporation (a_ subsidiary), the 
personnel director, a member of 
the board of directors, was moved 
temporarily to a position in the 
sales division. The plant super- 
intendent became an assistant to 
the executive vice president; the 
assistant plant superintendent be- 
came personnel director. These 
moves were all made with the 
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basic idea of broadening and 
strengthening the experience of 
these executives.” 

At Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
job rotation is regarded as one of 
the most important factors in up- 
grading management people. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey re- 
ports that it makes its job rotation 
training even more effective by: 
(1) Creating “assistant to” posi- 
tions as training jobs; (2) making 
temporary promotions during va- 
cation periods; and (3) filling job 
vacancies quickly with trainees. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
calls its job rotation plan “cross- 
pollination,” and ranks it as an 
essential part of a vigorous execu- 
tive development program. At 
Link-Belt Company, the policy of 
horizontal promotions does much 
the same thing as job rotation. 

Job rotation, unfortunately, is 
not a magic key to executive 
training. Where tried, it has met 
with much success. However, such 
rotation is invariably practiced at 
high levels only, with personnel 
who already possess many years 
of experience and who are already 
in line for better jobs with more 
responsibility. Few companies are 
willing to rotate young trainees in 
positions involving real responsi- 
bilities, although they will freely 
rotate them in the simpler work 
assignments. Thus job rotation 
falls short of the mark as a means 
of training young people for man- 
agement responsibility. 

Training on as broad a scale as 
that used by Standard Oil, Sears, 
International Harvester, and others 
is obviously out of the ques- 
tion for many companies, particu- 
larly the smaller ones. In a small 
company, job rotation, for in- 
stance, isn’t too practical and does 
not always provide additional ex- 
perience. Also, in the smaller 
companies, the cost of maintain- 
ing a pool of executives and poten- 
tial executives in training is so 
high as to preclude such action. 
Because of this, it is necessary for 
small businesses to depend almost 
wholly on present employees as a 
source of executive material. 

Working with its own em- 
ployees, there are several steps a 
company can take to train junior 
executives for bigger responsibili- 
ties. One of the simplest, yet most 
effective, is executive coaching of 
juniors by the seniors. This can 
produce good results if the senior 
executive will take the time and 
trouble to do it. Too often he will 
not, unless there is a fixed plan for 
it and constant reviews are made. 


Another suggestion is to send 
some of the junior executives to 
classes and seminars conducted at 
graduate schools of business ad- 
ministration or by local and na- 
tional management associations. 
Individual training has its place, 
too. Some companies make each 
junior executive responsible for his 
own training. He is provided with 
reading material and a chance to 
talk to executives above him; then 
periodic checks are made on his 
progress. 

A conference technique, such as 
that used by Air Reduction Com- 
pany, is practical for any size 
company. Regular discussions are 
carried on under supervision of the 
president, and occasionally these 
review groups are held with 
branch personnel. 

Williamson-Dickie Manufactur- 
ing Company calls a session of 
about 18 or 20 department heads 
each Saturday morning. Subjects 
discussed are theories of manage- 
ment, what an executive does, how 
he does it, plus special problems 
as they affect the company. 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., uses a pro- 
gram called “Opportunity Month” 
to search for executive and man- 
agerial talent within its own 
organization. For one_ specified 
month, the company’s branch store 
managers relinquish many of their 
duties to assistants who then act 
as managers. How these juniors 
perform in responsible jobs con- 
trols their future promotions. 

Group coaching of executive 
candidates has been successful in 
some companies. At Barber-Greene 
Company, for example, there are 
several groups which meet regu- 
larly, including a junior board of 
management. Other companies use 
a lunch hour once a week for a 
meeting in which a top-level ex- 
ecutive discusses company history, 
policies, future plans, current re- 
sults, and other subjects which 
tend to give the younger men a 
better grasp of executive problems. 
Monthly dinner meetings, where 
an executive leads a_ discussion 
group, is another plan some com- 
panies have found successful. 

In summary, then, the problem 
of executive development breaks 
down into three parts: (1) Taking 
an inventory of management 
needs; (2) recruiting and select- 
ing personnel for future manage- 
ment positions; and (3) training 
these individuals to assume a 
larger share of management re- 
sponsibilities. Like a three-legged 
stool, the whole cannot function if 
any of the parts are missing. 
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systems problems—through a cen- 
tral systems department—is_ in 
many respects a compromise of the 
first two. A central systems de- 
partment has several advantages, 
such as specialized knowledge as 
to systems and equipment, an 
analytical approach, time for re- 
search, the ability to assemble and 
present results to management, an 
objective viewpoint, impartiality, 
and the ability to make changes 
which might involve procedures 
where two or more departments 
are concerned. 


Necessary Policies 


Before a systems program can 
operate with any effectiveness at 
all, clear lines of authority and 
responsibility must be laid out 
within an organization. This may 
seem very elementary, but a sur- 
prising number of systems depart- 
ments have been made completely 
ineffective by management which 
has preferred vague understand- 
ings to explicit definitions of ex- 
ecutive responsibility. 

The place of the central systems 
department within the organiza- 
tion should be clear to everybody 
concerned, and the systems staff 
must have the unqualified backing 
of top management. Management 
naturally must be sold upon the 
systems program and have an un- 
derstanding of what is expected of 
the department. 

There are certain policies which 
have to be set forth before a cen- 
tral systems department can func- 
tion efficiently, but these will be 
of little use without the support of 
top management. 

The department must, first of 
all, agree on a policy concerning 
the objectives and program of the 
new system. The _ department 
should have a good idea of the 
activities to be covered, the degree 
of effort to be expended on each 
activity, and the order or priority 
in which such work is to be 
handled. 

A second policy which should be 
set involves the use or non-use of 
a sales approach in presenting 
new procedures to the company. 
That is, it must be decided whether 
to “sell” the changes to the em- 
ployees or impose them upon the 
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organization by means of a sys- 

tems department’s authority and 
| position. With very, very few ex- 
| ceptions, all authority in the field 

of systems management is on the 
| side of the sales approach, the 
| chief reason undoubtedly being 
that most new systems cannot be 
successfully put into operation 
without the cooperation of those ! 
people who will put the new sys- 
tem into effect. 

With the sales approach, the sys- 
tems staff is forced to make every 
effort to do a good job in over- 
hauling procedures; for even a 
good sales effort will not put over 
| changes that are inferior. 

A third policy that must be 
| formulated revolves around the 
| participation of others in the de- 
| sign and installation of new sys- 
tems. The question is posed: “To 
what extent are department heads, 
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supervisors, and employees to be i 
used in the development of new 
procedures ?”’ 


It is safe to say that a certain 
amount of participation on the 
part of employees can be helpful 
to the systems staff—if that par- 
ticipation is properly handled. In 
most cases, systems departments 
encourage more participation in 4 
the installation of systems than in ] 
their design. 
There are good reasons for en- 
couraging participation: (1) Par- 
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ment; and (6) the individuals in- 
volved will be better employees 
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tems problems; (3) getting too 
deeply involved with managers 
who have their own set ideas 
about how procedures should be 
handled in their departments. 

A fourth policy which must be 
determined is that of the extent 
to which a systems department 
must “pay its way.” That is, it 
must be decided whether a depart- 
ment’s usefulness is going to be 
determined solely by cost-reduc- 
tion changes or if such considera- 
tions as better customer relations 
and better internal control are to 
be figured in the balance. There 
are situations in which cost reduc- 
tions brought about by systems 
people were matched in detail 
against the cost of maintaining 
such staffs. In one instance, each 
individual had a budget, in the 
sense that he was expected to turn 
in cost reductions in the amount 
of his salary, plus a standard over- 
head charge. 

There are problems in trying to 
show a staff’s usefulness purely in 
dollars and cents. For example, 
some improvements cannot easily 
be given a dollar value, and it is 
often difficult to show clearly 
which changes the systems staff 
has been responsible for, which 
changes other employees have 
been responsible for, and which 
changes might have been made 
sooner or later, even if the sys- 
tems staff had not been in the 
picture. When these various fac- 
tions are competing with one an- 
other, effective systems work is 
very difficult. 

It does seem that all considera- 
tions should be taken into ac- 
count, preferably in a confidential 
manner so as to avoid embarrass- 
ment to line management. There 
will be an over-all measurement 
of results, and formal credit can 
go to the departments that made 
the improvements. 

One final policy that must be 
agreed upon concerns the source 
of assignments. A systems staff 
must decide if it is to seek out 


problems aggressively or if it 
should depend primarily upon 
problems brought in voluntarily 


by various members of manage- 
ment. There are probably instances 
in which only aggressive action 
can accomplish worth-while re- 
sults, but the position of an un- 
invited intruder is difficult. 

It would seem that the best 
working arrangement is to obtain 
work on the basis of an invitation 
originating with the management 
of the department or division to 
be served. 
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Fred Florence Says, 
“Never Let Go of a Customer” 


(Continued from page 13) 


As you talk with Mr. Florence, 
you press him for details. “Why 
has Republic grown so rapidly?” 
He repeats his statement about the 
growth of Dallas. You press him a 
little more. 

A slow, almost shy smile lights 
up his face; wrinkles appear 
around his twinkling eyes. He 
leans forward, over his desk. The 
impact of a warm, vigorous per- 
sonality makes you feel that here 
is already part of the answer to 
Republic’s growth. He begins: 

“We believe a bank should be 
aggressive and progressive. We 
think a bank needs to go out after 
the business it wants, as does any 
other enterprise. We believe it is a 
salesman’s job to make it con- 
venient to buy. We try to make it 
convenient to bank here.” 

He leans back, relaxes. Ap- 
parently this is his answer. More 
questions, and more pressure for 
him to tell the whole story. 

“We consider it both a challenge 
and an opportunity when a man 
comes to us for money. We try to 
serve him generously, but within 
the framework of sound banking.” 

Another pause. Fred Florence 
is not a talkative man. 

Another officer takes up where 
he leaves off. 

“Mr. Florence may be a little too 
modest,” he begins. “‘We were one 
of the first banks to go out after 
the oil business. We went right 
through other cities into the heart 
of the West Texas oil fields and 
sought business before other banks 
considered oil business either safe 
or attractive.” 

We are making progress with 
our report and questions. “How 
did you go after this oil business?’’ 

Once more Mr. Florence leans 
forward, over the top of his rather 
plain desk. 

“Do not misunderstand us. We 
do not loan money for wildcatting. 
We do not loan money on just one 
well. But as we learned that mod- 
ern, scientific petroleum engineer- 
ing can determine with consider- 
able accuracy the reserves in any 
oil field, we began to solicit oil 
business. We have seven engineers 
and geologists on our staff. We 
send these men to study oil fields 
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when we are asked to make loans. 
We will check every producing well 
if necessary. While Republic was 
building its oil business, other 
banks were saying, ‘We are not 
prepared to make oil loans.’ 

“Now do not label us as just an 
‘oil bank,’ Mr. Florence warned 
us. “We have a big cotton depart- 
ment. Our men in commodity loans 
try to know more about cotton 
than any other banking group. 
Right now, in February 1953, we 
have more money loaned on cotton 
than any other bank in the South- 
west. More than $40 million of 
Republic loans are on cotton.” 

Republic men know cotton pro- 
ducers, ginners, cotton oil men, 
warehousemen, buyers, merchants, 
and spinners. The bank attempts 
to provide needed financing in 
every step of the long process from 
planting on through to the final 
stages of spinning the cotton into 
cloth. 

Another officer begins talking. 
“Mr. Florence did not fully ex- 
plain our loan policy,” he said. 

“Many banks have a loan com- 
mittee. Any committee member 
can turn down any loan ap- 
plication. But only the entire com- 
mittee can approve a loan. Our 


policy provides that within pre- 
scribed limits any officer can make 
a loan, but it takes more than one 
officer to decline a loan. 

Mr. Florence is smiling, leaning 
forward, and getting ready to say 
something. 

“Yes, we try to loan as much as 
our customers need. But we do 
not want our customers to be too 
deeply involved in bank loans. 
There are times when other types 
of loans are best for the customer. 
But, in such cases, we never let a 
customer go. We help him get the 
money he needs elsewhere. 

“Recently a businessman came 
in here to borrow a million dollars. 
He was buying a business in an- 
other town, and was branching out 
and expanding. He was entitled to 
the loan. But we suggested that it 
might be better if he did not go 
too deeply in debt to banks. We 
suggested that a sale of some of his 
stock or a loan from an insurance 
company, on longer terms than he 
anticipated from us, would be 
better. 

“He took our advice. We helped 
him get the insurance company 
loan, and we held his banking 
business. In another recent case 
we got a large loan for a customer, 





For Discussion in May 
The article ‘Write as You Talk... 
of our suggestions this month for a subject to be discussed at meetings 


in May (if you still have meetings after reading Mr. Conant's article 
on pages 14 and 15). 


,' by Cameron McPherson, is one 


Another recommendation is the article ‘Can You Make a Speech?"’ 
which offers a number of alternatives for 
the executive who has trouble making a 


good speech but wants to learn how. 


Both of these articles concern topics 


of vital interest to 
young executives 
trying to get ahead. 
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The knack of giving 
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difference 


You can make the production of records 
COMPLETELY automatic and accurate—but it 
depends on continuous forms made to feed, 
align and register freely . . . wholly by means 


of the pinfeed platen on business machines. 


Standard's top quality forms and devices 
simplify the writing process. They 


make a big difference in paperwork costs. 


So does the service behind their application. 
System Analysis checks the forms procedure 
for improvements. Form Design assures 

the most efficient, economical form. 
Mechanical Service, too, is always available. 
Standard's Representative makes it spell 


Paperwork Simpification for you. 
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102 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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held his banking business, and did 
not loan him a penny. We never 
let a customer go.” 

You will not talk to Fred 
Florence long before this phrase 
“We never let a customer go”’ is 
repeated several times. Perhaps it 
is one of the secrets of the bank’s 
growth. 

“We look for liquidity and turn- 
over in loaning bank funds,” he 
explains, “but when a customer 
comes to us needing another type 
of loan, we try to help him find 
his money and thus keep his bank- 
ing business.” 

Republic has built its capital 
structure to keep pace with the 
fantastic growth of Dallas and its 
trading area. As recently as 1943, 
Republic had only $6 million capi- 
tal. Today it has capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits totaling 
$47,182,140.56. 

Mr. Florence explains that the 
money for this capital increase was 
easily obtainable in Dallas, and 
that it might not have been avail- 
able in other cities. He firmly be- 
lieves that a bank must increase 
its capital as fast as the com- 
munity’s expanding needs warrant. 

Fred Florence is actually more 
interested in talking about his or- 
ganization and the teamwork 
which exists among his employees 
than in the dollars-and-cents gains 
and progress of the bank he heads. 

“T wouldn’t trade our directors, 
officers, and employees for any 
other group anywhere. I am proud 
of them,” he emphasizes over and 
over again. “It’s our men and 
women who have built this bank, 
and who keep it moving ahead.” 

Historically, railroad financing 
is a job for big Eastern banks. Re- 
public believed it should have rail- 
road business. So it interested 
other banks in equipment trust 
financing and with them finances 
Southwestern railroads. Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines—The Katy 
got its dieselization program and 
its streamlined Texas Special 
through Republic financing. 

While being aggressive in going 
after big business, Republic does 
not overlook the needs of small 
business and individuals. Its Time 
Credit Loans department, which 
finances automobiles, household ap- 
pliances, business equipment, and 
other items, was established in 
1945. Since then it has completed 
112,000 small loans, with an al- 
most imperceptible loss ratio. 

“Mr. Florence, there is a belief 
in Dallas that it is easier to obtain 
loans here than at any other bank. 
Is that correct?” 
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“3M PLATES SAVE US 


TIME and MONEY!” 


Says G. E. Curnock, Supervisor 
of New York City’s McCrory Stores Corp. 


“WE HAVE USED your 3M Pre-sensitized Grain- 
less Aluminum Plates for over a year,” writes Mr. 
Curnock, ‘‘and find them an indispensable unit in our 
production. Their ease of processing and operation, 
plus their consistently fine reproduction, have saved 
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of office machine. 
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“That’s exactly the impression 
we want to foster,” he answered. 
“We want people to come here for 
loans. That’s our business.” 

Another smile, a twinkle, and a 
forward lean across his desk. Mr. 
Florence expands: “We have a 
wonderful record in our _ loan 
ratios. We have more of our own 
money in loans than almost any 
other bank. We are proud of this 
record.” 

At this point his shyness dis- 
appears. He’s an aggressive sales- 
man, enthusiastically selling his 
bank. 

“Banks should meet every sound 
and legitimate need for credit they 
can find. We are out seeking loans. 
Business is too dynamic today to 
warrant this, or any other, bank 
sitting and waiting for business to 
come to it. We go after it.” 

Then came another fact. Repub- 
lic’s ratio of loans to total re- 
sources is high. It is 46.8 per cent. 
That’s higher than some of the 
greatest banks in the country, but 
slightly lower than Bank of 
America, long noted for its aggres- 
sive loan policy. 

“But we have a better record 
than Bank of America in the per- 
centage of our own capital funds 
on loan,” he added. 

“Our job is to put money to 
work, so that the people who own 
it, and the people who borrow it, 
earn a profit from it.” 

Republic has had no “walk- 
away” in building its business. 
Dallas is fortunate in the size and 
number of its progressive banks. 
They are aggressive in searching 
for business, and perhaps in few 
cities is banking competition as 
keen as it is in Dallas. 

Republic misses few opportuni- 
ties to build good will and improve 
community relations. It sponsors 
a Thrift Essay Contest for high- 
school seniors, with a _ 1-year 
scholarship to Southern Methodist 
University as a reward. 

An annual Feature Story Con- 
test, with assigned subjects, is con- 
ducted for students with prizes of 
$100, $75, and $50 to winners se- 
lected by the Dallas Press Club. 

Elementary, high, and junior 
high students enter an annual con- 
test designed to take the mischief, 
but not the fun, out of Halloween. 
Students ‘decorate’ windows for 
the spooky occasion and are 
awarded prizes by Republic. 

Republic’s future plans are well 
laid. Today, the steel structure is 
up to about the twentieth floor of 
its new banking home, a 40-story 
steel and glass tower, planned by 
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the architects who built the United 
Nations Building in New York. It 
will cost more than $20 million 
and will be ready for occupancy in 
1954. 

Republic carries on a vigorous 
advertising campaign, planned by 
a large advertising department. 
One of its advertising jobs is to 
nationalize the bank’s reputation, 
and spread its fame beyond the 
immediate trade territory of 
Dallas. Its stock has been approved 
by the strict laws of Massachusetts 
for investments of trust funds and 
other closely guarded investments. 
Its aggressive policies have at- 
tracted many investors from out- 
side the bank’s home territory, 
opening up funds from the East 
which have never been invested in 
the Southwest in the past. 

Dallas businessmen are proud of 
Republic. They feel it is a bank 
with a businessman’s viewpoint. In 
almost any city anywhere there 
are businessmen who are frank 
and at times even bitter in their 
criticism of local banks. You hear 
little or none of this type of com- 
plaining in Dallas. These men feel 
they have banks which are geared 
to, and which fully understand, the 
needs of growing business and in- 
dustry. That’s more than can be 
said in many other cities, where 
lack of progress is blamed on bank- 
ing interests, whether rightly or 
wrongly. 

Fred F. Florence knows no other 
career except banking. He got into 
it in his teens. Born in New York 
City on November 5, 1891, he was 
brought to Texas by his parents a 
year later. Educated in the public 
schools of Rusk, Texas, he began 
working for the First National 
Bank in Rusk at 18, and advanced 
to the position of assistant cashier. 
In 1911 he worked for the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank in 
Dallas, and then the First State 
Bank at Ratcliff, Texas, as cashier. 
In 1912, he became vice president 
of the Alto, Texas, State Bank, 
later becoming its president. 

In 1917, he enlisted in the 
Aviation Division of the United 
States Army, where he served un- 
til the end of the war. Back at 
little Alto, in the piny woods, 
about 160 miles southeast of 
Dallas, he was once more the bank 
president. But by now Dallas 
bankers knew him and were watch- 
ing him. 

A customer of the Alto bank 
wanted to buy $50,000 worth of 
stock in the Guaranty Bank and 
Trust Company (later Republic), 
and asked Mr. Florence to arrange 
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Inc. 


says Wrigley Stores, 


engineered 
modular 
offices 





“WE'RE VERY PLEASED WITH G/W TECHNIPLAN,” states this large 
“as set up in our new expandable 64-person administrative offices.” 


market chain, 


ORDERLY OPERATION is the immediate 
result of TECHNIPLAN modular de- 
sign making the best possible use of 
valuable office space. Flow of work is 
directed along smooth, unbroken lines. 
Complete flexibility of interlocking-in- 
terchangeable units permits rearrange- 
quickly, 


ment at any time, without 


special tools or skill. 


PRIVACY BANISHES DISTRACTIONS, permits 
concentrated work attention, promotes 
faster, smoother, more accurate work. 
Desired degree of privacy afforded 
by interlocking partitions of various 
heights, with choice of open or closed 
view, translucent, or sound barrier 
types, adjustable floor levelers. 
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Detroit super- 


TIME IS SAVED by the scientific %4-turn 
L”-shaped individual work station, 
which is job-fitted to each worker's 
particular duties. This is accomplished 
by standard pedestal units, and acces- 
sory facilities, including electrical out- 
lets for lighting and powered calcula- 
tors and business machines 


TECHNIPLAN is serving all types and 
sizes of business offices. Get the facts 
from your dependable G/W dealer, 
listed in classified ‘phone book under 
“Office Equipment.” The TECHNI- 
PLAN book is sent gladly without 
obligation—please 
request on busi- 
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Have you ever stopped to 
think that of all office equip- 
ment, only the chair is an ac- 
tive mobile thing that must 
conform to the physical habits 
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This means that proper seat- 
ing is necessary in keeping 
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maintaining peak efficiency 
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for the purchase of the stock. 

Guaranty’s president had al- 
ready been making overtures to 
Mr. Florence. Then he received a 
letter from Mr. Florence, outlining 
the wishes of his customer to buy 
Guaranty stock. ‘Why not let us 
keep this money here in Alto, and 
we will send you a credit for the 
$50,000 for the stock?” wrote Mr. 
Florence. 

Wow! That sealed the career of 


Fred Florence. Guaranty’s Presi- 
dent Connor wanted a man who 
would ask for such deposits. He 
made Mr. Florence an offer which 
was not easy to decline. Mr. 
Florence came to Dallas, and he’s 
been on the job ever since. When 
he arrived in Dallas the bank was 
proud of its million in deposits. It 
has $514,284,948.62 now—probably 
because Fred Florence just kept on 
asking for deposits. 





He’s in a Meeting 


(Continued from page 15) 


and for him the meeting is a total 
loss. Perhaps several somebodies. 
And at that point, would their 
opinions of the committee idea be 
suitable to print? 

Each committee member is 
likely to be a competent, resource- 
ful executive or keyman who 
handles his responsibilities effec- 
tively. Moreover, he is undoubted- 
ly capable of handling the problem 
before the committee if it is in his 
sphere of activity and if he is 
clothed with sufficient authority 
and supplied the necessary data. 
When there are no committee 
meetings, his division or depart- 
ment rolls along in high with but 
occasional sputterings. Comes a 
meeting, however, and his affairs 
lose momentum while his people 
await his nod or impetus. 

The chain of command in most 
concerns is well marked. Every 
executive has his function to direct 
and has the ability and experience 
for leading it successfully toward 
desired ends. When the board of 
directors adopts a_ policy, the 
president puts it into effect 
through these executives and their 
staffs. 

The treasurer need not consult a 
committee to make the financial 
moves or accounting steps required 
by the policy thus adopted. The 
sales head instructs his people ap- 
propriately without clearance by 
a tribunal. The production chief 
starts action on the necessary 
steps with no thought of a con- 
vocation of shop people. These 
heads were appointed to these 
jobs because they know how and 
have the gumption to put policies 
into action. If future developments 
reveal these executives lack the fa- 
cility for handling such authority, 


they are not retained in the jobs. 

How can it be known whether 
an executive handles his respon- 
sibility adequately and beneficially 
unless he is unhampered by com- 
mittee interference? May not his 
ability actually be obscured by a 
smoke screen of a committee’s best 
elocutionists? And is the commit- 
tee to be promoted for voting right 
or penalized for poor collective 
guessing? Should not some one 
man be held responsible for each 
decision if ability is to be recog- 
nized and misfits discovered? 

Lessons in the school of business 
are learned from action. Experi- 
ence is the head instructor. Ab- 
stract principles of industry are 
but platitudes until applied in 
practice. Individual experiments, 
not group debates, develop its 
skills. A reluctance to make ex- 
periments on an executive’s own 
initiative propagates the commit- 
tee species. 

It is true that business is team- 
work, but on every team of any 
sport one man at a time carries, 
passes, kicks, bats, throws, or 
catches the ball—or its equivalent. 
Football has, indeed, borrowed the 
huddle conception, but wouldn’t it 
be something if committee meet- 
ings were as snap-into-it brief as 
huddles! 

The greatest defect in the com- 
mittee device as applied to busi- 
ness is its failure to develop execu- 
tives. The essential attributes of 
an executive are: (1) Experience; 
(2) leadership; (3) decisiveness; 
and (4) initiative or resourceful- 
ness, either of which bespeaks 
imagination. None of these is de- 
veloped in committees. 

Experience is acquired by prac- 
tice, by repeated activity, by trial 
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and error, by successes and fail- 
ures. These are not the procedures 
of a committee. Leadership comes 
from aspiring to and gaining in- 
fluence and command. It is 
achieved in business by demon- 
strating courage, self-reliance, and 
the instinct to advance with the 
incentive of recognition. Decisive- 
ness is chiefly an inherent quality, 
but it is developed to useful pro- 
portions by exercise. Initiative can 
be acquired by the most phleg- 
matic when the incentive is suf- 
ficient. Every feature which con- 
stitutes an executive, therefore, is 
a solo ingredient evolved in the 
performance of individual duties. 

The chairman, whether he be the 
head of the business or only the 
chief of the meeting group, does 
not need to preside over a dis- 
cussion which consumes his time 
to the total exclusion of his other 
demands. He can get all the data 
in memorandum form from each 
executive, to be read and digested 
piecemeal at his convenience while 
these executives are going about 
their several duties. They can pre- 
pare such memorandums quietly 
and studiously at their own con- 
venience, during or after office 
hours depending on the pressure 
of their affairs. And it is certain 
they can prepare better presenta- 
tions in writing while undisturbed 
than they can express orally, amid 
the interruptions of a meeting. 

For example, instezc of asking 
the works manager, chief en- 
gineer, service manager, cost ac- 
countant, and schedule chief to 
meet him at 10:30 the next morn- 
ing to consider adding an item to 
the line and dropping two others, 
the sales head dictates to his 
secretary: 


The gentlemen thus addressed 
see their copies when they can go 
through their incoming papers 
without having to cut off any in- 
terviews, telephone calls, or urgent 
dictation, or cancel any important 
outside visits. They can mull over 
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the problem, telephone for related Constructive thinking does not 
information from _ appropriate flourish in massed minds: It is 
sources, and block out their replies basically a_ single-mind activity 
when these activities fit in with which runs its course in silence. 
other equally current demands on The memorandums can even be 
their time. This assembling of in- summarized for the chief as a 
formation may take as long as further saving of his time; and 
necessary, with the chief being supplemental material can _ be 
kept in touch with the progress called for and gathered when no 
through his copies, until a deci- group is in session awaiting it. 
sion can be formulated. And isn’t this saving of top- 
In the process, much more executive time important? Do any 
analytical thought can be given the of them find the business days, 
problem than during a group argu- weeks, and months long enough? 
ment where the views of the best There is always some reason for 
debater, having perhaps the least putting off until another meeting 
business acumen, may prevail. what had been intended to be acted 








“. « » Move Work of Filing To Operator 
with ROL-DEX* by Watson— 
Modern Card Trays on Rollers!” 


from a recent Modern Design issue of 
Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, published 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


In the Central Traffic Bureau, a few of the 21 ROL-DEX units at the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Production per worker increases 25% to 55% with ROL-DEX by 
Watson, the modern, economical method of housing records. 
At finger-tip touch, records roll to the seated operator! 
ROL-DEX pays for itself by raising production and saving up to 
45% in record keeping costs. Investigate ROL-DEX now. 
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and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment 


upon at the current session. Some- 
one is absent or has not yet ac- 
cumulated the needed data or must 
await further research. Time is 
never of the essence in a commit- 
tee debate: There is always to- 
morrow, next week, or after the 
holiday. And when there is an 
emergency, someone must be dele- 
gated to take individual action re- 
gardless of previous committee 
deliberations. 

How expensive is a meeting of 
executives or key people? Or is its 
cost of no importance? Is it in the 
class with army needs in time of 
war which must be had regardless 
of cost? 

If there is a secretary at the 
meeting, as is often the case, it 
would be interesting to have him 
give the treasurer a list of those 
present, with a record of the time 
these men spent at each session. 
He can then calculate the salary 
cost plus the general and adminis- 
trative expense percentage which 
dogs the footsteps of all organiza- 
tional doings. A memorandum to 
the president, giving the dollar 
outlay for each meeting held in 
the company for a given period 
would be enlightening. It might 
even be surprisingly impressive, 
since most committees are com- 
posed of top-salaried people. 

And this cost may be but a small 
part of the related costs. What 
cumulative hours were lost by sub- 
ordinates waiting for executives 
while in meetings? What losses 
were incurred by not acting on 
pending matters during’ these 
meetings? What offerings for im- 
mediate ‘‘Yes’”’ or “No” answers 
were missed? What customers or 
suppliers were turned away? What 
friendly tips were not received 
while the iron was hot? Other 
business concerns do not gear their 
calls to the meeting times of con- 
cerns addicted to them. 

Then, how about the time an ex- 
ecutive must take from his regular 
duties for committee hours? Does 
he have that much time to spare? 
Or are there two platoons of ex- 
ecutives, one for desk work and the 
other for committee attendance? 
The head of a major business de- 
partment is thought to have a full- 
time job; so what happens to his 
work when he goes into a 2-hour 
meeting behind closed doors? He 
would probably assure any _ in- 
quirer that his department is so 
well organized that it functions 
perfectly whether or not he is on 
the job. 

Science and industry have pro- 
duced a_ doll-size, synchronous, 
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electric motor by which a clock 
keeps itself exactly on time, as 
well as a wrist watch which winds 
itself. Is it possible they have also 
produced a business department 
which runs without an executive 
head? 

All this has to do with the in- 
ternal workings of a _ business. 
What of the external effect? No 
one calling on the telephone or in 
person is complimented or pleas- 
antly affected by the in-a-meeting 
response. Maybe he should accept 
it as a matter of normal business 
intercourse, but few people take it 
other than as a mild rebuff. And 
the more important they feel their 
call is, the more unpalatable is this 
response. The subconscious reac- 
tion is definitely negative. 

A major error is the lack of 
discrimination. A secretary or tele- 
phone operator shuts out every- 
body, regardless of their value to 
the company, when she announces 
that the gentleman being called is 
sequestered in a conclave. Some of 
these pleasant girls do ask who 
is calling, but that is merely for 
the subsequent information of 
whoever is concerned. Too often 
no one is. And the “Can I help 
you?” response is both unsatis- 
fying and maladroit. There are ex- 
amples of secretaries who are 
privileged, but with evident mis- 
givings, to break into the august 
conferences to tell of a pending 
call. But in effect, their answers 
imply that intracompany affairs 
are more important to them than 
anything from the outside business 
world. “Is there a message?’ is 
fully as helpful to public relations 
as “Do you think it will rain?” 

Maybe these inside company af- 
fairs are more important; but it 
fails to make friends and influence 
people to give out that impression. 
Yet oftentimes the outside call is 
decidedly more important and 
should not be left to a secretary's 
discretion regardless of her deft 
skill as a guardian of her chief's 
privacy. 

No business can be completely 
self-contained; not even the United 
States mint. A commercial enter- 
prise is closely intertwined with 
the affairs of many other busi- 
nesses and must maintain its lines 
of communication with them on 
pleasant terms to continue as a 
business. How is it possible prac- 
tically, therefore, to sever connec- 
tions with them arbitrarily off- 
hand? Is it not a form of conceit? 

Putting aside the details of the 
subject, what over-all benefit can 
be derived from committee meet- 
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IN THE BEST PLANNED OFFICES Weal LINE OF COURSE 


More orrice Space 
WITHOUT MORE RENT 


You, too, can review your office plan and the 
chances are good that you will find more space than you 
thought you had. Security Steel’s CRESTLINE Office-Plan-Rule 
(one is yours without obligation) with its cut-out templates and 
% inch scale, plus the many interesting, space-saving units 
of CRESTLINE Steel Office Furniture, combine to increase your 
office efficiency and appearance while very possibly saving 
you rent dollars. Review your office plan with your own 
CRESTLINE Office-Plan-Rule. A card or letter will 
bring you the Rule plus a four color catalogue 
on CRESTLINE Office Furniture ... 
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It's here! 

A low cost, 
semi-automatic 
addressing 
machine 


If you mail repeatedly to 50 or more 
names, here’s a machine that can do 
the addressing faster, cheaper, and 
with less work for the operator, than 
any other addresser made today. 

Like previous Weber Addressers, 
the Model A-3 requires no plates, 
stencils, ribbon or ink. It prints from 
a typewritten paper roll which is 
easily prepared and can be used up 
to 100 times. As the roll prints, it is 
advanced automatically so that each 
mame and address is mechanically 
moved into printing position. And 
after your envelope, card or folder is 
addressed, it is automatically thrown 
into a receiving tray. Has an ad- 
dressing speed of 1500 to 2000 pieces 
per hour. 


Prints from type- 
written paper roll 


Nomes are auto- 
matically moved 
into printing po- 
sition 

Addressed piece | 
automatically @ 


thrown into re- 7 
ceiving tray 


See what you're 
printing as you 
print it 


Send for Descriptive Folder 
and Name of Nearest Dealer 
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Weber Addressing Machine Co 
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ings and conferences which cannot 
better be gained by more simple 
means? Letters, memorandums, 
telephone conversations, and two- 
man discussions are sure to be 
more brief and stay more directly 
on a subject. Why must everybody 
closely or slightly concerned have 
to sit by as an audience while a 
chief interviews one committee 
man after another, when he could 
have interviewed each of them 
separately in his office? 

Unfortunately —-some readers 
will not like this—many men like 
to preside over meetings. Many 
more like to sit comfortably in 
meetings while the talk flows 
around them, instead of doing the 
work at their desks. 


Unfortunately, too, it is easier 
to talk than to compose written 
messages; and it is easier to share 
the burden of making a decision 
with others than to make it alone 
for better or worse. Those who 
make decisions and take action, 
those who use initiative, make er- 
rors as well as hits; but the ex- 
perience gained steadily increases 
the percentage of hits. 

Two heads are still better than 
one, but it is equally true in busi- 
ness as in romance that while “two 
are company, three is a crowd.. .”’ 

The outstanding leaders of the 
business world reached their posi- 
tions of power and prestige by in- 
dividual achievements, not by 
committee debates. 





How Many of Your Customers 
Moved Last Year? 


(Continued from page 17) 


food products company, needs to 
advertise constantly to sell its 
brands or its services to the new- 
comers in the area. What this job 
means is seen in the fact that 
Bank of America, with its chain of 
banks, receives about $1.5 million 
daily in deposits by new customers. 
This is probably the lion’s share of 
new business coming to California, 
because it would be difficult to be 
in California very long without be- 
coming aware of Bank of America 
from its newspaper, outdoor, and 
other forms of advertising. 

Some businessmen seem to feel 
that a customer moving away does 
not mean much; he will be re- 
placed, almost automatically, by 
the person who moves into the 
vacated property. This is only par- 
tially true. The newcomer in a 
community is very likely to insure 
his household goods with the first 
insurance man who calls upon him, 
to buy milk from the first milk- 
wagon salesman who knocks at his 
door, and the first laundry solicitor 
who calls. In none of these cases 
is it necessarily true that the man 
who served the former occupant of 
the property will get the trade of 
the incoming family. 

For 12 years now relatively few 
sellers have had to hunt and seek 
new customers; but this condition 
is changing rapidly. For some 
sellers it is already completely 


changed, and many of them have 
already realized the importance of 
hanging on to those 20 to 25 per 
cent of their customers who move 
every year. 

Of course, many of these cus- 
tomers move to another city in 
some other part of the country, 
and the local dairy or laundry can 
not expect to keep that man’s busi- 
ness. But they can hope to get the 
new occupant of the property to 
take the other person’s place as a 
customer. 

For any business which needs 
new customers, the man, the busi- 
ness, or the family in process of 
moving is perhaps the _ hottest, 
most susceptible prospect. 

In an exhibit accompanying this 
article, we list a few of the things 
to be done if business capitalizes 
the peripatetic customer. But every 
business should make a study of 
the mobility of its customers and 
set up machinery which will enable 
them to: (1) Reduce the cost of 
wasted sales effort directed to 
people who have moved away; (2) 
insure sales to a higher percentage 
of customers who have moved into 
an area; (3) develop methods for 
reaching newcomers in every area 
so that they will become customers. 

It’s a job that deserves the at- 
tention of the best office manage- 
ment, the best research, the best 
sales personnel in the country. 
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Make a Speech? 


(Continued from page 19) 


your fy [4 
OF MODERN OFFICE 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif., said EFFICIENCY 


that his income this year will be 
about 10 times what it was a Within: Whecinen: ties Seems wate 
decade ago, and “TI still attribute the style for modern office efficiency 
the bulk of this additional income in many of the smartest-looking offices 
to Toastmasters and the training in America's busines 
which it afforded.” He said that In addition to the Wiltshire 
the Toastmasters training ‘‘de- _ Executive desk illustrated 
veloped an entirely new personality this line includes o handsome 
’ . Conference desk, Secretarial 

and brought out latent leadership sae Seah dedi, 
qualities that were, up to that Contention desk ond 
time, extremely dormant.” modern functional tables 

Mr. Johnson, before his Toast- bookcases, etc 
masters training, had spoken on Your Imperial dealer will be 
behalf of the Red Cross during its glad to show you the 
campaigns, and he had been active Witehwe fine... ond 
. ° : acquaint you with its 
in the Detroit Junior Chamber of mony wpuce-seving, 
Commerce. He had never had ac- work-saving features 
tual basic training in public speak- WRITE FOR Office Planning 
ing, however, and felt the need Kit, including floor space 
for “the leadership training, the graph, cut-outs for 
fellowship, and the basic knowl- furniture and 
edge which an organization such Gonmrating “inte, 
as Toastmasters International 
could provide. 

Some people might wonder why Imperial 
so many businessmen join Toast- 
masters and never ‘“‘graduate.”’ Of desk company 
course, most Toastmasters will say See eee Ce Lee 
that a man never “graduates” from 
speech training, for he must have 
regular practice to stay at his 


— 
peak. As Ralph S. Lowe, an 4 you'll want to 


Omaha, Neb., Toastmaster who 


has been a telephone man for e : 

nearly 30 years since his college be 12 BOSTON 
days, put it: “I continue my mem- , . 
bership because I enjoy helping ; a 

other men who join, because the for the ? 

fellowship is so sincere and whole- 


some, and because I need the con- | ALL-PURPOSE BUSINESS 


tinued practice in speaking. 


” 








One of the chief characteristics 


of Toastmasters seems to be that I 1953 
they are “joiners.”” They may not : SHOW fo 's 
be joiners when they first sign up 4 . ion with NOMA 
for speech training, but it is al- in oe iC aference 
most inevitable that with a little important! 
training and practice in _ toast- 34th Internationa 0 4 
mastering they look for new clubs x * 
to conquer. i 





Your hosts 
will be the 


One person who was a “joiner”’ a MECHANIC'S HALL world’s leading 


manufacturers of 
office furniture, 





when he first signed up for speech Boston, Mass. 
training in Toastmasters is Russell : 

Puzey, partner in the Chicago ac- L /B MAY 25, 26, 27, 28 equipment 
counting firm of Frazer and Torbet US : and supplies 
and now a candidate for the presi- een . 

dency of Toastmasters Interna- ESS 

tional. When he joined a Toast- NOMA) 

masters club in 1945, he was a For Complimentary Business-Show Tickets, write: NZ 

member of at least seven other a . os me 

organizations; but he felt that he MA FF) aU SSSA 

needed more training to facilitate 

his speaking before public au- 132 W. Chelten Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 

diences and before “groups of 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 

are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 

34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 





FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 














Now you can do 


@ PLASTIC BINDING 


, RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
this modern low-cost way 


Add prestige ...color...utility... 
attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, all printed 
and duplicated material. Save 
money, too. Anyone can operate. 


FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 

PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION 
Get your personalized edition today 
---aunique and beautiful sample of 
modern plastic binding packed with 
illustrated facts and ideas. Gives 
complete applica- 
tion story and cost 
advantages in or- 
ganizations of all 
types and sizes. 
Here’s a wealth of 
important informa- 
tion absolutely FREE. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-4 
Chicago 14, Hlinois i 
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people in clients’ offices.” 

Mr. Puzey’s proficiency in speak- 
ing is evidenced in his business: 
In every case where he has taken 
over a major client, billings have 
increased from two to three times 
the original figure—a reflection of 
the better service provided. 

The Toastmasters training itself 
is nothing distinctly different or 
unusual. Every club has a more or 
less standard pattern to follow, and 
the main idea is to see that every 
member has a chance to stand on 
his feet and say something at each 
meeting. Membership in each club 
is limited to 30 members so that 
everybody is called upon fairly 
often. Regular club officers are 
elected, and there are various com- 
mittees to be handled. 

The meeting is generally divided 
into two parts. The first part in- 
cludes the invocation, meal, intro- 
ductions, table topics’ discussion, 
and business meeting. The second 
part is filled with formal speeches, 
and evaluation of these speeches 
by fellow members. An educational 
session is often fitted into the 
schedule somewhere. 

Formal speeches run about 5 
minutes, and each member is ex- 
pected to make such a talk fairly 
frequently. Some clubs meet week- 
ly, some bi-monthly; and most 
clubs meet in the evening, al- 
though there are luncheon clubs as 
well as a few breakfast clubs. 


Toastmasters rotate in their as- 
signments. For example, at one 
meeting a member might give one 
of the prepared speeches; the next 
meeting he might be the toast- 
master and will have to introduce 
the other speakers; and at another 
meeting the same person might be 
the business chairman and must 
know something about parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

There are various functions con- 
ducted by the Toastmasters clubs 
from time to time to break the 
monotony of regular meetings. 
Clubs hold joint meetings, ladies’ 
nights, and there is an annual 
speech contest at the national con- 
vention at which finalists from dif- 
ferent parts of the country vie 
for honors. Too, a “Speechcraft’’ 
course is held now and then to in- 
troduce the organization to others. 

Many Toastmasters clubs also 
form speakers’ bureaus, their func- 
tion being to search out outside 
speaking assignments that can be 
turned over to club members. In 
the annual “Club of the Year” 
competition, extra points are 
awarded for speeches made before 
outside groups—another method of 
encouraging members to take other 
speaking assignments. 

Toastmasters is a nonprofit or- 
ganization, with its home office at 
Santa Ana, Calif. Its founder, 
Ralph Smedley, is still the active 
head. 





How Chevrolet Does the Job- 
Help Dealers Modernize 


(Continued from page 21) 


in the booklet asks the zone man- 
ager the blunt question: “Do you 
approve of this as a sound business 
investment for the dealer?” 

This is not an attempt to man- 
age the dealer’s business for him, 
but to give him the benefit of the 
cumulative experience of thou- 
sands of Chevrolet dealers over a 
period of many years as collected, 
preserved, analyzed, and averaged 
by Chevrolet. Its field representa- 
tives have these analyses and the 
formulas based upon them. They 
know that the average Chevrolet 
dealership having a certain sales 
potential should have a certain 
amount of working capital, a cer- 
tain amount of space for each de- 
partment, a certain percentage of 


overhead, and so on. They also 
know the dealer’s location, poten- 
tial, past performance, financial 
standing, existing facilities, need of 
expansion or improvement of facil- 
ities, and other facts about his 
business. 

The zone service representative, 
district manager, service manager, 
and assistant zone manager all are 
accustomed to call on him and all 
other dealers in the zone at fre- 
quent intervals. They know what 
all of the dealers in the zone are 
doing. From information gathered 
by the central office, they know 
what all of the dealers in each of 
the 37 zones and 8 regions into 
which the country is divided are 
doing, and the averages and per- 
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centages compiled from such na- 
tional data. 

They also have on file in the 
zone office a building record of 
each dealer’s plant. This is a 1- 
page form designed to list major 
details of the dealer’s main build- 
ing (length, width, number of 
floors, whether he owns or rents 
it, rental per month, and when the 
lease expires); the number of 
square feet of floor space he ac- 
tually has in each department and 
the number he should have, ac- 
cording to the averages; data con- 
cerning other buildings; similar 
data concerning lots (used cars, 
service, etc.); and total areas of 
buildings and lots and how used. 

Zone personnel thus are well 
qualified to advise and assist their 
dealers. Such advice and _ assist- 
ance may prove to be invaluable 
to the dealer who is inexperienced 
in this respect or who may be in- 
clined to become unduly optimistic 
or pessimistic when contemplating 
improvement of his facilities. 

When a dealer building layout 
request has been completed and 
signed by everyone concerned, it 
is forwarded to the service and 
mechanical department of Chevro- 
let Motor Division at Detroit. 
There it is studied thoroughly, and 
additional information may be re- 
quested, or some question concern- 
ing some detail of it may be raised. 

When all details have been defi- 
nitely decided upon, a_ building 
plan expert from the Argonaut 
Realty Division of General Motors 
is called in to discuss the project 
and prepare the drawings. Such 
drawings are complete floor plans 
and front elevation, and are much 
the same as any architect would 
prepare, except that they do not 
include construction details and 
specifications. They do not elimi- 
nate the services of an architect 
because it is impossible to know all 
of the local building requirements 
and restrictions. Employment of a 
local architect is favored, anyway, 
to look after the dealer’s interests 
and see to it that details of the 
building construction conform with 
the local specifications. 

This valuable service to Chev- 
rolet dealers is given free of 
charge. Dealers are not required 
to use it, though, and many of 
them renovate, remodel, expand, 
and build new plants without do- 
ing so. Since the war, an average 
of about 150 dealers a year have 
requested the building layout serv- 
ice. The peak year in this respect 
was 1948, when a total of 263 re- 
quests were received. 
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MACHINE 
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Would you change from Card Index Metal Address 
Plates to Elliott Address Cards if the 
resulting savings in Material and Labor 
amounted to from 25% to 30% of the entire 


cost of the change every year thereafter? 
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Human relations is the hub of the managerial wheel. The spokes of finance, sales, produc- 
tion, research, the movement of the wheel itself, are controlled by the strength of his cen- 
tral core . . . Man antedates the machine, built it, operates it. He must never be con- 
sidered secondary to the results of his brains and hands.—From comments made by Fred- 
rick J. Bell, director of human relations, McCormick & Co., Inc., of Baltimore, Maryland 








Porter-Cable president gives a profit- 
sharing check to employee C. M. Orr 


Profit-Sharing Program 
Adds Month’s Wages 


When the entire factory and office 
torce of the Porter-Cable Machine 
Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., met at the 
plant recently, employees found that 
they could count 13 months in the 
year when it came to wages. The 
company’s profit-sharing fund in 1952 
meant more than 1 month’s extra in- 
come to employees, including all 
those in branch offices and field sales 
personnel. 

Porter-Cable Machine Co., maker 
of portable electric tools and indus- 
trial grinders, distributed a fund of 
$182,500 to employees for 1952-—~an 
average of $405 per employee. The 
profit-sharing plan, now 8 years old, 
actually paid as high as 15 per cent 
of the payroll in 1947, 1948, and 1950 

D. J. Ridings, president of the 
company, stated that “the  profit- 
sharing plan is no gratuitous hand- 
out, but a hardheaded formula for 
benefiting the company, its em- 
ployees, and its customers alike. In 
spite of the fact that the concern 
now diverts the majority of its profits 
to its working force, stockholders en- 
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joy a higher dollar return than be- 
fore the plan went into effect. At the 
same time, customers are getting 
better quality products at relatively 
lower cost. Prices on portable elec- 
tric tools and industrial grinders pro- 
duced by the company have held to 
the same average level since 1944, 
while other machine products have 
risen 45 per cent. This is because unit 
production has climbed steadily in the 
past 8 years from 42 units to 308 
units per man.” 

The meeting at which the profit- 
sharing fund for 1952 was distributed 
followed the pattern of a financial 
statement to stockholders. The books 
were wide open as the treasurer ac- 
counted in detail to the assembled 
workers for every cent of income and 
expense, 

Besides the $182,500 profit fund 
distribution to employees in 1952, 
$80,500 was paid into the employee 
pension trust, and an additional 3.4 
per cent of the company’s total in- 
come went to employees in the form 
of other benefits. 


Plans 4-Hour Workday 
For Older Men 


Curt G. Joa, a Wisconsin machinery 
manufacturer who has just opened a 
new plant in Fort Pierce, Fla., has 
indicated that he will inaugurate a 
4-hour workday to attract older men 
who find it difficult to live on their 
retirement incomes. The plan would 
be of special help in drawing on the 
existing labor pool of retired and 
semiretired engineers and machinists. 
The labor market is especially short 
of such workers at the present time. 

Said Mr. Joa: “Our interviews with 
job applicants indicate that ‘retire- 
ment income’ doesn’t always enable 
a man to retire completely. And even 
if it did, full retirement for most men 
is neither healthy nor happy.” 


College Grad Recruiting 
Called Mad Scramble 


According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board survey of 195 
companies on 1953 college recruit- 
ment plans, “Industry made a ‘mad 
scramble’ for college students last 
year. This year the scramble for top 
graduates will be even more hectic.” 
Following are the typical causes un- 
derlying this shortage as given by 
executives contributing to the survey : 

There are fewer seniors—-fewer 
students will be graduating in 1953 
than in 1952. The shortage of grad- 
uates in engineering this year will be 
especially acute. 

Fewer of the 1953 graduates will 
be available for employment—only 
25 per cent of the male seniors across 
the country have completed their tour 
of military service. 

More companies will be trying to 
recruit seniors—more companies than 
ever before are interested in em- 
ploying college graduates, and their 
1953 quotas, generally speaking, ex- 
ceed the number of men recruited 
last year. 

There is one bright spot in the pic- 
ture. Many of the young men who 
were recruited 2 or 3 years ago, then 
called into the Armed Services, will 
now be completing their period of 
duty and will again be available for 
employment. 

Salaries offered selected 
seniors have been on the increase for 
many years and this trend will be 
maintained in 1953. As an example, 
the average monthly salary offered 
regular A.B. graduates last year was 
$293; graduates in engineering, $309 
(manufacturing companies). In 1953, 
figures reported are $308 and $334 
respectively—up 5 and 8 per cent 
from last year. Now that Government 
wage controls have been removed, 
some recruiting officers expect the 
bidding to go even higher. 


college 
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Employees’ Art Exhibit 
To Be Repeated 


So successful was the first attempt 
at an employees’ art exhibit at 
Aldens, Inc., Chicago mail-order com- 
pany, employees have already been 
informed that they can start getting 
ready for the next one to be held 
probably next December. Some 120 
entries were presented to the judges 
in the first exhibit—an unusually 
good number as anyone who has tried 
to round up enthusiasm for an ex- 
hibit can testify. While everyone 
turned critic of a sort when the oils, 
sketches, and water colors were dis- 
played, the company had called in 
outsiders to really judge the exhibit. 
One of the judges was Copeland C. 
Burg, the art editor of a Chicago 
newspaper, who wrote up the ex- 
hibit for his paper. 

Prizes included defense bonds and 
merchandise certificates as well as 
“honorable mentions” which, of 
course, are always in the majority. 
What the judges of the exhibit liked 
most were not the paintings done by 
the artists in the company’s studio, 
but by the men in the receiving de- 
partment, the telephone girls, and 
order fillers. 

Aldens found—as have other com- 
panies—that such exhibits are not 
too much work, and that the re- 
turns are of considerable help in mak- 
ing employees an integral part of an 
enterprise rather than just numbers 
on a payroll. 


Radio Forum Is Started 
By Town’s Industry 


Private industry in the town of 


Elgin, Ill._-population 45,000—is tak- 
ing up the cudgel for good citizen- 
ship by setting up a forum for public 
discussion of controversial issues 
The project began in February, with 
Elgin National Watch Company's 
sponsorship of the first of 13 pro- 
jected weekly discussion programs 
over Elgin’s 500-watt station, WRMN 

J. G. Shennen, president of Elgin 
Watch, believes private industry has 
an important obligation of good 
citizenship in the community. Fur- 
thermore, he believes that a com- 
munity cannot be healthy unless its 
citizens are fully informed. 

The first program was devoted to 
the problems of Elgin’s taxpayers, 
who must help support a greatly en- 
larged public school district, since 
neighboring districts began annexing 
themselves several years ago. Opin- 
ions on the matter have varied great- 
lv, but the truth of the matter was 
that the new territories, in many 
cases, contribute more in tax revenue 
than they do in students. Giving the 
public the actual facts calls for good 
programming. 
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Westinghouse employee Oberhoff finds it a tough chore to operate an indus- 


trial truck without full use of his eyes during ‘Blind Date Day" campaign 


Blindfolds Stress Safety Program for Employees 


“Blind Date Day” began with a 
teaser campaign to arouse the curi- 
osity of Westinghouse employees 
through posters, articles in the com- 
pany newspaper, and news letters 
mailed directly to employees’ homes 
The secret, however, was 
guarded until the actual performance 
day. On this selected day, thousands 
of employees in more than 80 plants 
voluntarily donned blindfolds and 
tried to carry on their regular worl 
as part of a novel safety demonstra- 
tion dramatizing the need for pre- 
caution against injury. 

Without exception, they found that 
they couldn’t do their jobs as “blind 
people.”” Welders couldn't weld; secre- 
taries turned out gibberish for short- 
hand; technicians couldn't put parts 
together. They were practically help- 
less in performing such familiar acts 
as eating, lighting a cigarette, o1 
bowling with the company team 
Dozens of pictures were taken in 
various departments showing em- 
ployees trying to handle their jobs 
blindfolded. All were shown later in 
the company newspaper, Westing- 
house News. Some employees were 
asked to wear blindfolds during lunch 
or recreational periods and, of course 
found it impossible to eat, drink at 
the fountain, bow], or play cards. Pre- 
cautions were taken, of course, to 
prevent any employee from injuring 
himself 

This promotional stunt is not a 
brand-new idea, but executives of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
believe this is the first time that such 
a project has been conducted by all 
of one company’s plants. simul- 


closely 


taneously from coast to coast. Han- 
dling the stunt on such a widespread 
scale, with thousands of employees 
participating, lent considerable drama 
to the campaign, of course. But select- 
ing ONE day for the program, calling 
it “Blind Date Day,” and using a 
teaser campaign at the beginning 
also helped to put over the campaign 


Ford Issues New Booklet 
For Employees 


Early in 1952, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany released its splendid booklet on 
the company’s retirement program 
for hourly workers (see March 1952 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS). Ford 
has now released an equally attrac- 
tive booklet for its some 10,000 office 
employees and others not represented 
by the UAW-CIO 

Entitled, “The Years Ahead,” this 
spiral bound, 46-page booklet is spiced 
with color and is modern in layout 
and technique. Step by step, it ex- 
plains both the contributory and non- 
contributory portions of the general 
retirement plan which was _ estab- 
lished March 1, 1950. Also described 
are continued life insurance afte 
normal retirement and many other 
benefit provisions of the plan, such 
as vesting, cancellation, survivorship 
options, and the various types of 
retirement 

As in the booklet for hourly work- 
ers, “The Years Ahead” includes a 
estimate individual 
social security benefits 


calculator to 





Alexander Film Begins 
Job Evaluation 


Many smaller firms hesitate to set 
up job evaluation programs, because 
they believe such programs are de- 
signed for large companies only. The 
Alexander Film Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., hasn't let such think- 
ing hamper plans for a complete job 
evaluation program and merit-rating 
plan. For several years, the company 
studied various plans in use by other 
companies and finally set up its own 
program of job evaluation. 

The program began with each de- 
partment head listing the duties of 
the jobs in his section. Listings in- 
cluded the skill, effort, education, and 
experience necessary to fill each po- 
sition. Each item included in a job 
requirement was given a number 
corresponding to its value, and these 
numbers applied to the job evalua- 
tion chart. The ranges on this chart 
were arrived at by methods tried and 
approved by many companies having 
job evaluation systems. 

Along with the research on job 
evaluation, an up-to-date study is 
maintained of wage rates in other 
industries in the company’s area. An 
average mean for these figures en- 


Quaker Oats Fights High 


By March 5, every Quaker em- 
ployee was familiar with the Ighat 
campaign. That is the day the Ighat 
(I’m Gonna Holler About Taxes) 
campaign started in 17 major plants 
of the Quaker Oats Company. Con- 
tinuing through March 16, the cam- 
paign had two goals: (1) To show 
just how heavy a burden our taxes 
have become; (2) to urge everyone 
to act by writing his Congressman to 
support legislation for greater econ- 
omy in Government. 

The campaign was nonpartisan. It 
did not say where, when, or which 
taxes should be cut—nor did it say 
how much they should be cut. The 
schedule of events from March 5 to 
March 16 was set up as follows: 

March 5—Before 500 Quaker Oats 
employees and several prominent 
Chicago and Illinois women leaders, 
a Quaker wife unveiled a display of 
goods Which the average Quaker Oats 
employee family could have bought 
with the $1,100 they shelled out for 
hidden and income taxes last year. 

March 11—The Quaker employee 
who got the greatest number of his 
friends and neighbors to sign Ighat 
petitions to Congressmen urging them 
to strongly support legislation which 
will reduce tax burdens, long-dis- 
tanced an Illinois Senator. Employee 
gave the Senator his views on taxes 
and asked his position on taxes and 
economy. 

March 13—-Employee co-chairman 
of Chicago Ighat campaign reported 
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ables Alexander Film to prepare a 
wage-scale chart. Allowance is made 
for each class of job for increase or 
decrease of salary range based on the 
cost-of-living index. Thus, a maxi- 
mum and minimum value for each 
job is arrived at. 

The merit-rating plan requires each 
of the 600 employees to rate himself 
every 6 months on all important fac- 
tors applying to his job. The depart- 
ment head then rates the employee 
and the combined ratings (the em- 
ployee’s and that of the department 
head) are discussed with the em- 
ployee, who has the right to challenge 
his rate so it may be reconsidered. 
All these factors—job value, indi- 
vidual merit, cost-of-living index, 
and wage scale—form a “yardstick” 
by means of which an individual re- 
ceives just compensation for the im- 
portance of his job as well as his in- 
dividual ability on that job. 

While human error and personal 
opinions cannot be entirely avoided in 
even the best plans, such cases are 
in the minority. By and large, the 
company having a well-planned pro- 
gram of job evaluation and merit 
rating will not only have better em- 
ployee morale, but will have factual 
data to show how it stacks up in com- 
parison with other companies in its 
area of operations. 


Taxes with “‘Ighat” Plan 


to fellow employees on success of the 
campaign at barrel mailing ceremony 
where letters, post cards from em- 
ployees, and petitions from employees’ 
Chicagoland friends and _ neighbors 
were sent to Congressmen. 

March 16—Winners of contest 
“Why Taxes Should Be Reduced”’ 
awarded prize at final report on 
Ighat campaign. 

The campaign was publicized in 
the employee magazine, The Quaker, 
on company bulletin boards, by huge 
posters, and in various other ways. 
Employees were encouraged to talk 
taxes, taxes, and more taxes at every 
opportunity—to neighbors, friends, 
acquaintances; at meetings; etc. An 
especially effective display was the 
huge calendar outside the company’s 
Cedar Rapids plant which stated: “In 
1953, You Won't Start Working for 
Yourself Until April 22!” 

William Kohs, a Quaker Oats main- 
tenance man, was the winner of the 
award which enabled him to shout 
“IGHAT” at Senator Dirksen (R., 
Ill.), by long distance. Mr. Kohs 
earned this chance to “holler” by 
accumulating 273 signatures from 
neighbors, friends, and bystanders on 
Ighat petitions to Congressmen. 
This was the high score among more 
than 500 Quakers in Chicago plants 
and offices. Similar anti-tax petitions, 
“hollering” about the loss to taxes of 
32 cents out of every dollar, were 
signed in Quaker Oats plants in 16 
other cities. 





Says Financial Incentive 
Is Strongest Force 


In a talk by John W. Roberts, vice 
president, Albert Ramond and As- 
sociates, Inc., before the National 
Conference of The Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management in New 
York City, Mr. Roberts stated that 
“There is no single force in all of in- 
dustry that so unites the interests of 
management, employees, and. the 
public as do financial incentives.” 

Incentive coverage today, he 
pointed out, is slightly over 50 per 
cent of the total workers in manu- 
facturing establishments. A_ recent 
study of the 16 largest companies in 
the steel industry indicated 52 per 
cent coverage; for the clothing indus- 
try (for years a notable leader with 
incentive coverage) coverage is up- 
ward of 80 per cent; the leather in- 
dustry coverage is around 60 per 
cent; iron and steel, food products, 
electrical manufacturing, printing 
and publishing, machines and machine 
tools, textiles, metal products, and 
rubber all have something over 50 
per cent coverage with incentives 
Mr. Roberts believes the lowest 
coverage in a major industry today 
exists in the automotive group. Cover- 
age here is estimated at about 20 
per cent of the total employees, 





AWARD EMBLEMS 


~ 484%, 

SERVICE £3. % 
Yy es 

Recognize your 

veteran employ- 


ees—increase loyalty—reduce labor turnover 
Show your appreciation for years of loyal service 
with a Metal Arts Service Award Emblew 


a TS 
SAFETY oi. Sh 
ied 


Fewer Accidents 

mean more man 

power, less lost time. Encourage safety with our 
Safety Emblems. Emblems can be applied to tie 
clasps, money Clips, lighters, etc 


te Yes 


Start a Quota Club and watch your sales in 
crease. Your salesmen will be proud to earn the 
right to wear an emblem with your company name 


SUGGESTION AE 


Avgment your cash award with a distinctive 
emblem. Promote competition among your work 
ers. Increase labor, material and method savings 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques, Name Plates, 
Trophies, Bronze Advertising Novelties, etc 


Write for Our Brochures 








METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


742 Portland Ave. Dept. 15 Rochester 21, N.Y 
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SPEED SAVES MONEY 


Figure work at lower cost. Direct action gives 
instant answers plus positive error control— 

a time and money saving combination. Ask your 
Comptometer representative about the many 
exclusive Comptometer features 

and services. 


CompTrometTeR AppiInGc-CaLcuLATING MACHINES 
are made by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Div., 
1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, I. 

Offices in all principal cities 
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What's new in the line of office supplies, equipment, machines, and furniture will be 
stressed in the forthcoming Boston “All Purpose Business Show,'’ on May 24 to May 27, 
to be sponsored by the National Office Management Association. Here, for your consid- 


eration, is a sampling of what the office supplies and equipment field has to offer 





Wireless Intercom Plugs 
Into Outlet 


SIMPLE to install as a lamp or radio, 
Bogen’s new model Twin can _ be 
located wherever there is a power 
outlet and readily moved from place 
to place. Providing that all stations 
on a given system receive power from 
a line fed by a common meter, they 
may be located considerable  dis- 
tances apart, often up to several 
miles. The new intercom can be used 
with two or more stations, with all 
conversation heard by all stations in 
the system. A “Silent Watchman” per- 
mits a station to be locked in “trans- 
mit” position for a continuous listen- 
ing arrangement. Additional stations 
can be added to the system at any 
time, and two or, under favorable 
conditions, three separate systems 
may be set up in a single factory by 
simple adjustment of the units. David 
Bogen Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Soundproofed Air Conditioner 
Cools, Humidifies 


NEW Carrier units can go “all out” 
or “all in” a window. The front no 
longer need hang into the room over 
the sill, so drapes can be pulled in 


front of the unit when desired. Larger 
models feature ‘quick cooling” to 
reduce temperatures quickly in hot 
rooms, and the Humitrol to remove 
extra humidity on a muggy day. 
These models can be installed through 
a wall, hung from the ceiling, placed 
in a transom, as well as placed in the 
top of a window. All controls are on 
a panel hidden by the front grille. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Portable Record Player 
And Film Projector 


READY for immediate use, without 
any removal or adjustment of parts, 
the Audioscope is housed in an at- 
tractive carrying case. The phono- 
graph has a three-speed motor for 
33-1/3 L.P., 45 R.P.M., and 78 R.P.M 
records; a twist cartridge with two 
needles; a 5-inch loud-speaker; tone 
and volume control; and a_ high 
fidelity amplifier. The projector has 
a 150-watt output, fixed glass pres- 
sure plates for easy push-in thread- 
ing, an 8-sprocket engagement to 
prevent tearing of film perforations, 
automatic framing forward or re- 


verse, and coated anastigmat lenses. 
Also available in combination with a 
transcription player having an 8-inch 
loud-speaker, 5-tube amplifier, and a 
public address system. Both combina- 
tions can be had with a 300-watt film 
strip projector, stronger lenses, 01 
D. C. operation Audio-Master Corp., 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
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New Device for Addressing 
Shipping Labels 


NO more misdirected packages due 
to incorrect labeling, or frequent 
trips to the office from the shipping 
room for additional labels! Simply 
press a Lab-L-Master into place on a 
shipping order or bill of lading before 
the name and address of the con- 
signee is filled in. Pressure-sensitive 
adhesive holds it firmly in place. 
When the order is made out, the 
name and address, together with 
order numbers, is typed or written 
right on the Lab-L-Master. The dupli- 
cator carbon on its back makes an 
impression of the address on the 
shipping order and the detachable 
slip serves as a master for shipping 
labels. As many labels as are needed 
may be run off in the shipping room 
by inserting the Lab-L-Master in the 
printer. The printing area of the 
master is seven lines of typewritten 
matter. Prints dry instantly without 
smearing. Master Addresser Com- 
pany, 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 
16, Minn. 


Electric Tape Adding Machine 
Saves Time, Effort 


FEATURES such as printing the 
signal “clear” alongside of the first 
item entered in the machine, the cor- 
rect keyboard height and angle to 
eliminate arm and wrist fatigue, 
automatic totals and subtotals, and 
automatic space up of tape save time 
and increase speed on Allen’s new 
electric adding machine. Ciphers are 
printed automatically, and subtracted 
items are printed in red. Visomatic 
is available in four models with dif- 
ferent keyboards: 10, 9, 8, and 7 
columns. R. C. Allen Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., 678 Front Ave., N. W., 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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Special Stencil for 
Legal Documents 


DESIGNED especially for duplica- 
tion of legal documents, A. B. Dick's 
new stencils can produce as many 
copies as you need from one typing 
and proofreading, eliminating the use 
of expensive legal document pape1 
Each copy is an “original’’—easy to 
read and handle. Stencils can be filed 
and rerun if additional copies are 
needed later. Available in two styles 
one stencil has a double line die-im- 
pressed into the stencil about 1-2/5 
inches from the left edge; the other, 
besides the line, has die-impressed 
line numbers, double spaced, thus 
making the use of special document 
paper unnecessary. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
31, Til. 


Automatic Typewriter Triples 
Secretary's Production 


WHATEVER is typed on the “mas- 
ter’ typewriter of the Three Unit 
Copy Typist is reproduced automati- 
cally on the two “slaves.” The three 
typewriters are mounted on a special 
desk which contains the electrical- 
pneumatic mechanism that does the 
work. Three times as many original 
letters can be typed as is possible 
in the same amount of time on a con- 
ventional typewriter. If different 
forms are inserted in the typewriters, 
the margins can be adjusted inde- 
pendently on all typewriters. For in- 
dividual typing on any form, either o1 
both of the “‘slaves’”’ can be switched 
off. This machine is also useful in fill- 
ing out orders, invoices, bills, factory 
production forms, and labels because 
of its speed. It can handle any form, 
letterhead, or envelope. American 
Automatic Typewriter Company, 614 
N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill 
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RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy - Increases Production 





PRICE INCLUDING 
NEW TELESCOPIC 
EYEGUIDE 


TELESCOPIC EYEGUIDE 


Accommodates all widths of copy from a machine 
tape to 20 inches. 


SSS 


EYEGUIDE CONTRACTED 
20" 


EYEGUIDE EXTENDED 


FREE TRIAL OFFER Write, asking us to send youa 
RITE-LINE Copyholder with the understanding you may 
return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP. 1025—15th Street, N. W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


nsiness LIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 








Revolutionary 
change in filing~ 


HANG , 


the 


> 


i 


PENDAFLEX 

~ A giTs ANY LETTER 

OR LEGAL SIZE 
FitinG DRAWER 


filing is 
50% faster with 
Oxford? PENDAFLEX‘: 


HANGING FOLDERS 


Send for free Oxford Filing Supply Co., 
CATALOG 50 Clinton Road, Garden City, 














TIPS TO TYPISTS is a 24-page 
brochure designed to help your secre- 
tary get the most out of her type- 
writer. Containing helpful hints, sug- 
gestions, and shortcuts in typing, this 
pocket-size booklet reads easily and 
puts its ideas across with amusing 
marginal cartoons. A series of pic- 
tures posed by Norman Saksvig, 
former professional typing champion, 
shows the right and wrong typing 
techniques. Typical subjects covered 
are: “Invent” your own punctuation; 
That old bugaboo—the bottom of the 
page; These shortcuts save time and 
tempers; Several ways to center; Hot 
off the platen—how should that let- 
ter look? L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers Inc., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


* *« & 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU ex- 
plains, in comic-book style, one of the 
basic premises of economics: That 
producing more during each hour we 
work will benefit everyone. The book- 
let has been tested by the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, an independent test- 
ing group, for effectiveness and 
acceptability. Interestingly written, 
the booklet tells the story of a man 
and his family, and how he helped 
make a better life for all of us. Copies 
can be obtained without charge by 
interested community or civic groups 
from Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


* * * 


AUDIO AND VISUAL AIDS CATA- 
LOG 1952 covers all your require- 
ments for transcription players, pub- 
lic-address systems, portable record 
players, and phonograph records. 
Also listed are microphones, head- 
phones, record brushes, and long 
playing records available in the dif- 
ferent categories of symphonies, or- 
chestral music, opera highlights, con- 
cert music, and musical comedies. A 
number of 16mm, music and dance 
films from Vienna are listed, as well 
as historical film-strip series. Audio- 
Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New 
Yorn 21, &. X. 


WHY FUMBLE FOR TIME AND 
MONEY? is a small folder with an 
important message to management 
men. Does your fiscal year end on 
December 31? If preparing a financial 
statement at this time means paying 
early tax bills and taking unusually 
large inventories, this folder suggests 
you study the possibilities of a new 
fiscal year in your business. This 
little tale tells of a canning factory 
that always had to borrow money to 
finance a new pack. Its funds were 
usually tied up in heavy inventories 
taken when stocks were at their 
highest level, and paying the larger 
portion of the tax bill that now fell 
due during the first half of the year 
had brought new financial worries. 
How a bank vice president solved this 
canning factory’s problem may hold 
a clue to similar problems faced by 
you. This folder is available free of 
charge, in reasonable quantities, by 
writing to the Illinois Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, 208 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. 


THERE’S A BIG DIFFERENCE 
tells, dramatically, how Standard 
Register designs, manufactures, and 
applies business forms and devices to 
simplify paperwork, cut nonproduc- 
tive labor costs, and provide better 
management control. This broadside 
stresses the six important factors: 
Forms procedure, efficient form de- 
sign, forms quality, simplified writing 
process, engineering and _ research, 
and mechanical service. Copies avail- 
able from The Standard Register 
Company, Albany and Campbell, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


MOBILEX BY DAY-BRITE describes 
a new, flexible, recessed lighting sys- 
tem that can be arranged in unlimited 
patterns of light. A series of pictures 
shows how fixtures are easily in- 
stalled, added, or changed at any time 
by removing ceiling panels. The back 
page contains diagrams of two-lamp, 
three-lamp, and four-lamp fixtures 
of glass, louvered, and plastic models. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5411 Bulwer 
Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


* * * 


AUTOMATIC REORDER SYSTEM 
gives the advantages of mechanized 
reorder and stock control for manu- 
facturers of consumer goods who dis- 
tribute their merchandise through in- 
dependent retailers. This simplified 
method is equally advantageous to 
the manufacturer and the retailer. 
The retailer makes a greater profit 
through a higher turnover on a 
smaller inventory. Production plan- 
ning and control, billing, shipping, 
sales analysis and accounts receiv- 
able are simplified and stabilized for 
the manufacturer. The cards and 
forms necessary for this procedure 
are illustrated in the booklet. Ask 
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for Application Report No. 73 when 
requesting a copy from International 
Business Machines Corporation, De- 
partment of Information, 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


* * * 


BUSINESS HANDBOOKS. This issue 
of ‘Business Information Sources” 
contains a list of handbooks covering 
the following business fields: Account- 
ing, advertising, corporate procedure, 
finance and financial mathematics, 
foreign trade, insurance, management 
and administration, marketing, office 
management, personnel management, 
printing and promotion, production 
management, public relations, radio 
and television, real estate and ap- 
praisal, retail trade, taxation, and 
transportation and shipping. Copies 
of the bulletin are available, for a 
mailing and handling charge of 10 
cents, by writing Miss Rose L. Vor- 
melker, Head of Business Information 
Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


* + * 


CURTA tells all about the calculator 
that’s light enough to carry in your 
coat pocket and fits in your hand. It 
multiplies and divides as well as adds 
and subtracts. Complex problems, 
such as finding square roots, squares, 
and cubes are solved quickly and 
easily on the Curta. This folder con- 
tains descriptive data and operating 
instructions for using the tiny, Swiss- 
made calculator. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Curta Calculator Com- 
pany, 5543 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


* * * 


EXPORT PACKING deserves to be 
in the permanent files of every manu- 
facturer who ships goods to foreign 
destinations. The information con- 
tained in this brochure is the result 
of laboratory tests and years of ac- 
tual experience with export packages. 
Using materials easily obtainable in 
any part of the country, the proce- 
dures outlined are universally ap- 
plicable. The brochure, which gives 
in brief form the major principals of 
good export packing practices, can 
be obtained by writing to the Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association, Barr 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


* * * 


FACTS FOR BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRY SEEKING NEW OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. Directed at firms wishing 
to expand, decentralize, or relocate, 
this well-designed 24-page brochure 
on the Yakima Valley in the Pacific 
Northwest presents necessary infor- 
mation in tabular, graphic, and pic- 
torial form. Major crops and products 
of the area, as well as living condi- 
tions, available sites, and transporta- 
tion are among the factors covered. 
Interested businessmen may secure 
copies from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Yakima, Wash. 
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The tedium of collating is 


longer need your clerks walk wearily 
around a big table, gathering sheet-by- 


sheet from piles of papers. 


One unskilled worker 


tigue, sitting or standing. 


easily gathers 
3,500 sheets an hour from an Evans 
GATHERING RACK, working without fa- 








{GATHERING 


Wf RACKS 





. 8 MODELS . 
SHOWN: 18-section TU Rack 


at $25.00. 7 others—priced 
$11.00 to $16.50. 


gone! No 


GUARANTEED 

to produce quicker and more 
accurate results than any 
other collating aid on the 


market. 


Of all aluminum, each section holds 500 


sheets of paper at inclined angle. Racks 


collapse for setting aside. 


singly, or two or more together for 


large gatherings. 





Get an EVANS 
GATHERING RACK 
TODAY! 


Use racks 








Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. | 








See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. 








For The Reardon Co., St 
Lovis, 36 Jackson ‘Office 
Master pieces were in 
stalled by E. A. Holscher 
Office Furniture Compony 
The Reardon Company of St. Louis, 
specialty water-paint 
manufacturer, selected JACKSON 
desks for its office modernization. Its 
colorful, durable 
. qualify 


important 


own products .. . 
and moisture resistant . . 
Reardon to appreciate the finishes of 
all Jackson desks. 

If your own plans call for modern- 
ized office facilities express your suc- 
cess with Jackson desks. See your 


Select Guckson Desks 


Jasper Office Furniture dealer* and 
find out for yourself why keen judg- 
es of better desks everywhere favor 
JACKSON products. 

For your personal copy of our use- 
ful free Guide to Lower Office Costs, 
write Dept. A-5 . . . today! 


*Name and oddress on request 


MEMBER OF WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE INSTITUTE 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 


$atsdeoee. t+ aes 


ANA, vu. $ A. 
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A SALESMAN TAKES AN _IN- 
TEREST. By Carle Potter. There 
have been only a few good pieces of 
sales literature couched in the fiction 
format, and this one by a former 
salesman and sales executive may 
lead the way to a whole new form of 
writing. Distressed by the dryness, 
condescension, and “preachiness” 
of most sales literature, Author Pot- 
ter set about writing a book which 
would be a definite break in this 
overfamiliar pattern. He has done 
just that. More than just a “sugar- 
coated pill,” the story, in narrative 
form, tells of youthful Jim Halsey, 
who has just been “promoted to 
salesman.” 

An experienced old-timer, Hal 
Grant, takes a hand in guiding Mr 
Halsey through the hurdles and pit- 
falls of selling. ‘“‘Fundamentals,” Hal 
Grant advises Jim Halsey, “are things 
every salesman knows... but doesn’t 
always follow. They are tossed out 
the window by the cocky fellow and 
neglected by the dullard.” This new 
approach to sales texts leaves much 
to be desired, but it is a good start. 
Perhaps a more experienced literary 
craftsman, with a broader knowledge 
of sales work, will follow the pattern. 
Dillon Publishing Company, 550 Surf 
St., Chicago 14, Ill. 96 pages. 


-RACTICAL ANSWERS TO _IN- 
"LATION, UNEMPLOYMENT, 
"AXATION, AND POLITICAL 
LEADERSHIP. By C. William Haze- 
lett. Taking advantage of the popu- 
larity of the pocket-size format, Au- 
thor Hazelett has reissued his well 
known 1943 text in a 50-cent edition. 
Unfortunately, the text has not been 
simplified for popular reading and 
understanding, and some of the more 
disputable adamant statements re- 
main unchanged and unmodified. 
Despite its deficiencies, this book 
has much that is worthy of thought 
and discussion. Part One, “A New 
Philosophy of Government,” is par- 
ticularly timely—-more so than when 
it was originally written. If the 
thoughtful executive will wade 
through the unnecessary gobbledy- 
gook of economics, he will find in the 
chapters on incentive taxation much 
that should be investigated by the 
nation’s tax authorities. There is 
much to quarrel with in the section 
on “Pyramidism and Incentive Pay,” 
but here, too, Author Hazelett pre- 
sents a thought-provoking analysis 
that is worthy of more discussion. 
No doubt there is much in this 
book that is controversial, but that 
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very fact makes it desirable for that 
segment of management which de- 
sires to keep one step ahead of eco- 
nomic changes to read and analyze 
it. Incentivist Publications, Seneca 
Place, Greenwich, Conn. 243 pages. 
50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY IN 
1860. By Gerhard Colm. If you are 
wondering just what will happen and 
what you can do about it when the 
defense program slacks off and large 
blocks of labor are returned to the 
civilian labor market, this book is 
precisely what you are looking for. 
Prepared by the National Planning 
Association, Author Colm and _ the 
staff of NPA have carried their 
earlier (1945) study on “National 
Budget for Full Employment” to the 
point of projecting and analyzing the 
American economy up to 1860. 
Industrial executives, sales man- 
agers, and personnel officers—in ad- 
dition to corporation executives and 
directors—will find within the 166 
pages of this small volume not only 
the facts, but also an analysis of 
six patterns of possible full employ- 
ment during the period to 1960. Au- 
thor Colm makes no recommenda- 
tions, but inferences can be drawn 
which will, or should, become the 
basis for planning by all forward- 
looking business in the United States. 
It is to be hoped that copies of this 
book have been sent to members of 
Congress and the new Administration. 
While no definite policy recommen- 
dations are drawn, the book is in- 
tended: (1) To point out the prob- 
lems which agriculture, business, 
labor, and Government will have to 
face in a period of transition; (2) to 
present a factual base for the con- 
sideration of these problems; and (3) 
to indicate possible approaches to 
their solution. While primarily in- 
terested in the economic health of 
the nation, this volume offers the 
tonic necessary to keep individual 
private enterprise hale and hearty. 
National Planning Association, 1606 
New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 166 pages. $2.00. 


BUICK’S FIRST HALF CENTURY. 
In an era when pictorial news pub- 
lications, as well as histories, are en- 
joying great vogue, the Buick Motor 
Division of General Motors has pro- 
duced an excellent pictorial story of 
its evolution. It undoubtedly will be- 
come a collector’s item, but it is 
hoped that Buick will see that copies 
are deposited in metropolitan public 


libraries and the libraries of uni- 
versities, colleges, and high schools. 
This type of popular, easily read and 
understood commemorative history 
presents vivid evidence of the dy- 
namic quality of American initiative 
and enterprise. Buick Motor Car Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Flint, 
Mich. 76 pages. Complimentary copy. 


WINCHESTER: THE GUN THAT 
WON THE WEST. By Harold F 
Williamson. Here is a _ straightfor- 
ward company history that should be 
read by all levels of management as 
well as by progressive sales and pro- 
motion managers. Despite its title, 
the book is a penetrating study of 
the development of one of the lead- 
ing industrial organizations of the 
past century. Professor Williamson 
does much more than trace the 
founding, growth, and expansion of 
Winchester. Of particular importance 
are the underlying factors behind 
changes in executive policy and the 
application of corporate control. 

Readily seen are the results of 
both initiative and the lack of it. Sig- 
nificant beyond the well-discussed ef- 
fects of historical incidents are the 
detailed changes and diversification 
of product, methods of financing, 
marketing, advertising, and manufac- 
turing which are clearly outlined by 
the author. 

The almost startling frankness, dis- 
passionate analysis, and sometimes 
pointed critical evaluation, puts this 
monumental volume high on any list 
of indispensable business histories 
Profusely illustrated throughout and 
indexed, this is a “must” for corpora- 
tion libraries. Combat Forces Press, 
1529 Eighteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 494 pages. $10.00. 


HOW TO MAKE $25,000 A YEAR 
SELLING. By Charles B. Roth. There 
is real honest-to-goodness help in this 
book for the salesman who is serious 
in his efforts to improve his selling 
skills. Mr. Roth has written many 
good books on salesmanship. He has 
had a part in personally training over 
25,000 men to sell effectively. 

Each chapter in this book presents 
an essential requirement for a sales- 
man to reach the top income brackets 
and stay there. 

New salesmen, as well as the old- 
timers, will appreciate Mr. Roth's 
practical approach to this business of 
increased income through better sell- 
ing habits. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 
177 pages. $3.95. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


W. H. CONANT, who this 
month the highly controversial sub- 
ject of the value of company commit- 
tee meetings, is an ardent advocate of 
simplicity and directness in business 
affairs. A senior member of the 
firm of Conant, Clawson & Company, 
New York, Mr. Conant has written a 
number of books as well as many 
articles for business publications. 


BRUCE L. SMYTH condensed his article 
on systems departments from a study 
of central systems departments 
throughout the country which he 
made while attending the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Mr. Smyth has spent many 
years in systems administration, and 
heads the planning unit of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. He also 
teaches at Northwestern University. 


BERNARD SELTZER's April article on ex- 
ecutive development completes the 
series begun 2 months ago. A special 
survey editor for The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, Mr. Seltzer has conducted 
an intensive study of executive de- 
velopment programs in use through- 
out the United States. 


discusses 


DWIGHT G. BAIRD’s contacts in Detroit's 
automobile industry have provided 
many stories for this magazine. This 
month's article on how Chevrolet has 
helped its dealers remodel is typical 
A professional free-lance writer, Mr 
Baird maintains a fast pace, turning 
out articles for many other publica- 
tions in different fields. His first ar- 
ticle in AMERICAN BUSINESS ran in 
August 1935. 


Eugene Whitmore, Wells Norris, and 
F. C. Minaker are members of the 
editorial staff of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Business Forms 





Move to YOUR 
BUSINESS FORMS 
PRINTING DOLLAR 


Take advantage of these SPECIAL FACILITIES, 
now being used to cut printing costs by leading 
industries throughout the country. Our nation- 
wide service guarantees you satisfaction 


Send samples for prices 


Cullom « Ghertner Co. 


600 2 t AVE_N NASHVILLE TENN 
t 


Tonk al a .@ CS ont las 
Yume: Ldintilanet Snéh Sd atu y" wm 





Storage Files 


FILE CUTS, ART WORK 
PHOTOS, SAMPLES, ETc. 


andy Storage Files 


Inexpensive fibre board vertical files that 
enable you to store a whale of a lot on little 
shelf space. No stack 
ing. Made in 9 useful 
sizes -- 84 x 11 in. to 
11 x 14in. 1,2 and 
3 in. deep. Write for 
further information 
and prices today 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
§$3.500 to $35.000 
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Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 

? Write for our free classification sheet 

0 for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
Missour 





Business Booklets 





“HOW TO WRITE 


by LL E 


BETTER LETTERS” 
Frailey 
letter you'll find 


th new pocket-size 


Frailey. Sample copy, 40 
THE DARTNELI 


1660 Ravenswood 


booklet 
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HE date of our much-advertised “recession” 

has been moved ahead again. With the ex- 
ception of Roger Babson, who is consistently 
wrong, the leading forecasting services now 
look for good business to continue through 
1953 and “possibly” well into 1954. We agree 
with the Cleveland Trust Company that con- 
tinued high capital expenditures and_ well- 
sustained defense spending will be a powerful 
economic prop for at least 9 months. However, 
we seem to have reached the top of the upward 
movement in general business activity. Some- 
where along the way defense spending and 
business expansion will taper off. Sales-minded 
businessmen insist this drop in spending can 
be equalized by stepped up consumer buying, 
and are redoubling sales efforts to that end. 
Certainly, better sales management and better 
salesmanship can slow down a recession, if and 
when it arrives. But the ugly fact is that the 
bottom 80 per cent of our population—our 
so-called mass market which does most of the 
consumer spending—holds only about 7 per 
cent of our gross national savings. And we are 
almost at the end of the rope in expanding in- 
stallment sales. So obviously any curtailment 
of employment or payrolls will pose a difficult 
problem for business, as well as for Govern- 
ment. It therefore behooves management to 
keep its powder dry, make the most of the 
good business conditions we are enjoying, and 
get costs down so that we can outsell competi- 
tion when the price war starts in earnest. 


Tomorrow's Managers 


The Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. is to 
be congratulated for its wisdom in establish- 
ing 400 scholarships for deserving students in 
24 liberal arts colleges. Business has a selfish, 
as well as a civic, interest in helping to keep 
these institutions open. Even though a college 
education may not be a prerequisite to a career 
in business, the broader the base of a person’s 
knowledge, the richer his life and usefulness 
will be. The Union Carbide program will carry 
an annual grant of $600 with each scholarship, 
and participating colleges will receive from 8 
to 16 scholarships on the condition that they 
will be awarded only to deserving students 
who intend to follow a career in business or 
industry. It might be argued that a publicly 
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owned corporation has no business spending 
stockholders’ money for such purposes. We 
disagree. Certainly it is the responsibility of 
any business to protect its supply of man- 
agerial talent. Student aid is one way of do- 
ing that, since many of these students will find 
their way into the plants, laboratories, and of- 
fices of their benefactors. But over and above 
that benefit, business has a very definite in- 
terest in helping our small liberal arts colleges 
to measure up to their opportunities. The 
$500,000 which the Union Carbide program 
will cost annually will be wisely invested, and 
it is hoped that other farsighted corporations 
will see the wisdom of taking similar action 
while conditions are favorable for the purpose. 


The Good Executive 


The dictionary tells us that an executive is 
one who executes the policies of the owners of 
the business. More accurately, an executive, 
as we think of him today, is one who directs 
others, who gets the work done easier, better, 
and at less cost. That is why the first requisite 
of a good executive is that he must be cost- 
conscious. He thinks in terms of profits. But, 
as Paul Talbot pointed out in a recent “Back 
Yard” chat, there is more to being a good ex- 
ecutive than “know how.” He must have “know 
why.” He must have a flair for getting along 
with others in the organization; he must be 
skillful in leading men. He must be able to 
inspire enthusiasm, command respect, and get 
everyone on his team to think about their work 
and how to do it better. When a good execu- 
tive delegates responsibility, he delegates the 
authority that goes with it. When he gives in- 
structions, he makes sure they are fully under- 
stood. He never asks a man to do something 
beyond his capacity, but gives him assignments 
which he can do well. This helps the man to 
get more satisfaction out of his job. The good 
executive appreciates, and shows appreciation, 
for work well done, but is careful not to give 
aman an exaggerated idea of his importance. 
And perhaps more important than we realize, 
a good executive gets things done and done 
well by not worrying about who gets the credit. 
It is a curious fact, but when you want a tough 
Job done, just be sure the other fellow gets the 
orchids. People are funny that way.— J.C. A. 
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save us $125,000 yearly... 
repay their cost every year!’ _jouano FURNACE COMPANY, Holland, Michigan, 


“World's Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment” 


“As the world’s largest installers of 
warm air heating equipment, we depend 
on 36 National Accounting Machines 
for all the accounting of our home office 
and our 500 company-financed branches 
with 7000 employees in 44 states. 


“National Machines permit such flex- 
ibility of operation that Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Sales Analysis, Stock Records, 
Salesmen Accounts, Branch Income and 
Expense Analysis, Branch Payrolls, In- 
dividual Branch Records, Factory Pay- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


roll and many other records are proc- 
essed daily and with great economy. 

“And National Machines’ remarkable 
simplicity of operation makes it easy to 
train operators. And easier to keep them 
happy! 

“Our cleven years’ experience with 
National Systems and Equipment leaves 
no doubt in our minds that they are the 


worlds finest.” 


Secretary 


I 


It pays to install a National System adapted to 
your needs. For Nationals soon pay tor them- 
selves out of the money they suve, then go on 
year after year returning a handsome profit 
Thanks to their exclusive combination of tmme- 
ng features, Nationals often do 
Ming Work automatically 

Phone vour nearby National office today. A 
analyst will show how much you 


and-money-sas 
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sof your accou ) 









trained systems 


can save with Nationals. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 











ACCOUNTING REPORTS GET OUT FASTER 
WITH OZALID!? 


Constant data written once! Variables added 


by different offices simultaneously! No errors! 


No rewriting! Copies distributed immediately! 





SAVE TIME, MONEY ON ACCOUNTING REPORTS! 
USE THIS OZALID SHORT CUT! 


Send out OZALID “duplicate originals”* (containing 
constant data) to departments, branches, field offices. 


Step eliminates recopying constant data 

Have reports completed (filled in with variable data) 
returned to main office for reproduction with OZALID 
and distribution to management. 

Step eliminates rewriting errors 

To make one consolidated report, strip in variable 
data from several reports onto a translucent original. 
Feed “composite” into OZALID machine for copies. 
Step eliminates copying from separate reports 





*Copies of original 


on translucent paper 








The streamlined desk top Ozamatic 
makes copies up to 16” wide for account- 
ing reports, invoices, purchase orders and 
other business forms from ordinary trans- 
lucent originals. First copies are available 
in seconds, or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
per hour at a cost of about 1'2¢ each. 
Send the coupon for full details, or call 
the Ozalid distributor listed in the classi- 
fied section of your phone book under 
Duplicating Equipment and Supplies. Position 

City 

Checi. 

meni ‘Re Application as 

CCountin ‘ Greates; 


° I O Order Ha A 2 
De vce y 4 Nal ees 
— — “eneral 
Costs...use R ae 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. "From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Company, Montreal 


Company 





